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I,  I.  The  Lives  of  the  Puritans :  containing  a  Biographical 
Lccount .  of  those  Divines  who  distinguished  themselves .  in  the 
ause  of  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  Reformation  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662.  By  Benjamin  Brook, 
vols.  8vo.  pp  xxviii,  1515.  Price  11  168.  Black,  London  1818. 

selecting  its  , objects  of  admiration,  and  in  apportioning 
ts  rewards,  the  world  is  guided  by  oilier  rules  than  those 
ich  have  the  sanction  of  true  wisdom.  The  qualities  which 
ommend  men  to  its  applause  and  honours,  are  not  to  be 
ntified  with  those  piincijiles  which  the  Supreme  Ruler  has 
nislied  for  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  and  as  the  standard 
practice.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  that, 
order  to  ensure  a  permanent  reputation,  it  is  indispensable 
it  we  bear  resemblance  to  His  excellence,  and  imitate  His 
leficence ;  the  jiromise  of  eternal  life  being  made  to  them 
ly,  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory, 
nour,  and  iinmortality.  But  of  the  many  whom ,  the  world 
8  ennobled,  how'  few  were  the  benefactors  of  mankind ! 
le  poet’s  pen  and  the  sculptor’s  chissel,  have  too  frequently 
en  employed  in  giving  celebrity  to  names  with  which  real 
odness  can  never  be  associated.  '  Rank,  and  titles,  and 
‘alth,  have  been  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  disturbers  of  human 
pose,  and  the*  destroyers  of  human  happiness;  while  some 
the  best  men,  who  lived  and  laboured  for  the  good  of 
^ir  contemporaries,  and  the  benefit  of  all  succeeding  gene- 
itions,  were  allowed  to  pass  through  life  without  receiving 
inowledgement  or  recompense  for  their  -services ;  were 
fluently  insulted  and  oppressed ;  and  were  at  last  committed 
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to  obscure  graves,  without  a  monument  to  record  their  virtues, 
or  even  to  j)rescrve  their  memories.  Were  honour  to  U 
awarded  to  tliem  only  wliose  holy  motives  and.  worthy  deeds 
will  abide  the  scrutiny  of  Heaven,  the  records  of  glory  and 
of  sliame  would  present  ii  different  appearance  from  that  in 
which  they  are  exhibited  to  us  by  the  distributors  of  earthlv 
fame. 

^  Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere ;  cadeutque, 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula. — * 

In  the  number  of  those  persons  who  have  deserved  wel 
of  mankind,  and  whose  luiincs  are  woi'thy  of  being  had  in 
everlasting  rememlH'ance,  the  Puritans  are  to  be  reckoned; 
nor  should  they  take  the  lowest  rank  among  those  by  whos( 
exertions  the  world  lias  been  enlightened,  and  the  state  o 
society  improved.  By  their  just  opposition  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  tlieir  unyielding  struggles  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  they  rendered  themselves  deserving  of  the  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  posterity.  They  laboured,  and  we  havt 
entered  iiito  their  labours.  They  bequeathed  to  us  a  valiiabk 
legacy.  'I  hey  loft  us  a  rich  and  noble  iiilieritance.  The  tree 
tinder  whose  shade  we  repose  in  peace,  and  the  fruits  of  whiili 
ere  so  pleasant  to  our  taste,  was  plantetl  by  their  hand.  TIk 
superiority  of  which  we  boast,  in  our  civil  institutions,  am 
ia  our  religious  ailvautages,  is  the  result  of  their  ardiiou! 
and  persevering  conilleis.  Had  these  men  not  resold  tht 
eacroachmeats  of  despotic  rulers  oa  the  rights  of  conscience 
had  t^y  not  wiUistood  the  oppressive  and  cruel  measure 
of  the  ecclesiastics  of  tlieir  times;  the  civil  and  religion 
prosperity  of  Jkitain  had  been  less  conspicuous  iu  snbsequen 
periods  of  its  history.  To  them,  more  Uian  to  any  other  cla$; 
of  men,  are  we,  uiuler  God,  iiu^b^  for  our  coustitutiensi 
riglits,  and  foi'  the  blessaig^  of  religious  liberty.  Not  les 
than  this  is  tlie  sum  of  out*  obligations,  enemies  themselve: 
being  judges.  fluHie,  who  uses  every  variety  of  coiiteipptuoui 
c|ntl^t  in  speaking  of  tlie  Puritans,  calling  them  EotliusiasU 
Zealots,  F i^natics,  &c.  admits  tliat  ^  Puritanism  aud  the  ku 
^  of  liberty  arose  and  advanced  together^.’  ‘  So  absolute,’  in 
observes,  ‘  was  the  authority  of  the  crown,  that  the  precioiii 
‘  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled,  aud  was  preserved  kj 
^  the  Puritans  aloiie;  and  it  w^s  (is)  to  this  sect  that  the  Eugii^ 
‘  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  coustitutiqn  If’ 

Mr.  Brook,  in  tlie  copious  volumes  before  has 
laudable  paius  to  pi’eserve  the  memory  of  the  Puritaus,  aod 
has  furnished  tlie  lives  of  nearly  four  hundred  of  these  enij 

*  Humes  History  of  England,  ch.  f  Ibid.  ch.  40. 
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ijiortors  of  religious  liberty,  and  has  added  some  brief  notices 
jfsome  others,  of  whom  no  detailed  account  could  be  obr 
liined.  To  some  readers,  the  work  may  perhaps  appear  too 
irge,  and  some  of  the  meinoii*s,  deficient  in  interest ;  but  we 
1  ourselves  inclined  to  receive  with  candour,  and  with  thanks, 

/is  valuable  accession  to  our  biographical  collections.  To  all 
iho  feel  interested  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  religious  free- 
ioni,  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
^Liloos  of  men  who  were  the  instruments  of  restoring  to  the 
jiud  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  native  riglits,  and 
sho  revere  the  memory  of  eminent  benefactors,  we  cordially 
?ouiniend  these  volumes.  They  form  a  very  suitable  com- 
lion  to  Palmer’s  “  Nonconformist’s  Memorial,”  on  the 
aodel  of  which  they  are  composed.  After  a  Preface,  expla- 
[itory  of  his  design,  the  Author  gives  us  an  introduction, 
jiitaining  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Nonconformity,  from  the 
ieformation,  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
#2.  A.  D.  Besides  the  common  sources  of  information  afforded 
[y  printed  works,  Mr.  Brook,  in  compiling  ‘‘  The  Lives  of 
Puritans,”  has  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several 
[iluable  MS.  collections,  preserved  in  public  and  private 
kiries,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  an  Ap]>endix.  lie  has 
[ery  carefully  cited  his  authorities  in  the  margin,  and  is  en-? 
iM  to  the  praise  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  memorialist. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  will  make  our 
iders  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  work. 

‘  The  Author  of  - these  volumes  has  spared  no  labour  nor  ex- 
ense  in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  has  used  the  utmost  care 
•  retain  whatever  appeared  interesting,  curious,  and  useful.  Not 
iting  to  please  any  particular  sect  or  party,  he  has  observed, 
^  strictest  impartiality.  In  the  lives  of  these  worthies,  he  has 
t  suppressed  their  imperfections,  nor  even  the  accusations  of 
dr  adversaries ;  but  has  constantly  stated  their  faults,  as  well  at 
dr  excellencies  without  reserve..  Neither  has  he  connived  at 
i^otry  and  persecution  whether  found  among  Prelates,  Presby- 
Nns,  or  any  others.  Whoever  were  the  persecutors  or  aggressors, 
case  is  represented,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  it  is  found  in 
^  faithful  pages  of  history.  ‘His  sole  object  has  been  to  give 
lucid  and  impartial  statement  of  facts.  Indeed  the  documents 
frequently  transcribed  fh  the  ^ry  words"  of  the  authors. 
Through  the  whole  he  has  invariably  given  his  authorities.  These 
At  easily  have  been  multiplied ;  but,  when  two  or  more  authors 
given  accaunts  of  the  same  facts,  he  has  invariably  chosen 
"  which  appeared  the  most  authentic;  or,  when  they  have  at 
time  contradicted  each  other,  he  has  always  either  given  both, 
Ibllowsd  that  which  appeared  most  worthy  of  credit.  In  the 
^ppendix,  a  correct  list  is  given  of  the  principal  b9oks  consulted; 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  more  critical  reader,  the  particular 
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fxUtion  of  each  is  •  specified.  In,  numerous  instances,  referenci 
will  be  found  to  single  lives,  funeral  sermons,  and  many  othr* 
interesting  articles,  of  which  the  particular  edition  is  mostly  giveo, 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  printed  works,  he  has  also  been 
favoured’  with  the  use  of  many  large  Manuscript  collections,  \ 
list  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  Appendix.  Fioni 
these  rare  documents  he  has  bet  n  enabled  to  present  to  the  puhi:- 
a  great  variety  of  most  curious  and  interesting  information  nevci 
before  printed. 

‘After  all,  many  lives  will  be  found  very  defective,  and  will 
the  inquisitive  reader  uninformed  in  numeroits  important  particulan 
Such  defect  was  unavoidable  at  this  distance  of  time ;  when,  afu 
the  utmost  research,  no  further  iniprmation  could  possibly  b; 
procured.  The  author  has  spent  considerable  labour  to  obtain  i 
correct  list  of  the  works  of  those  whose  lives  he  has  given,  am 
to  ascertain  the  true  orthography  of  the  names  of  persons  ari 
places.  Though  in  each  of  these  particulars  he  has  siicceede. 
far  beyond  his  expectations,  yet,  in  some  instances,  he  is  awai; 
of  the  deficiency  of  his  infii)rmation.  He  can  only  say  that  he  h 
availed  himself  of  every  advantage  within  liis  reach,  to  render  \h 
whole  as  complete  and  •  interesting  as  possible. 

‘  The  lives  of  these  worthies  are  arranged  in  chronological  orcipr 
according  to  the  time  of  their  deaths.  These  volumes  present  u 
the  reader  a  particular  detail  of  the  arduous  and  painful  struggls 
for  religious  freedom,  during  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  Queen  Lli 
zabeth.  King  James,  and  King  Charles  the  First,  to  the  Re^t^ 
ration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.* 

These  volumes  are  replete  with  instruction  of  the  mn^ 
important  and  salutary  kind.  They  completely  prove  notpnl; 
tlie  iniquity  of  persecution  in  all  its  varieties  and  degm^ 
but  also  the  futility  of  every  restraint  on  the  conscience ;  an; 
tliey  furnisli  a  demonstration  of  tlie  absurdity  of  attempting 
effect  any  cliange  in  the  religious  ojunions  of  mankind  by  otluj 
means  than  mild  and  convincing  persuasion.  Gentle  expo?] 
tulation  may  reach  the  heart,  and  argument  may  ]>revaf 
on  the  mind  to  discard  its  errors  •,  but  menaces  and  tortuii 
have  no  tendency  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  ti 
promote  the  interests  of  truth.  They  may,  indeed,  in  swri 
^ cases,  awe  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  any  given  did^ 
and  thus  confirm  men  in  ignorance,'  or  make  them  hy|)ocrite!* 
but  they  are  never  the  instruments  of  conveying  knowledge 
or  of  producing  cordial  assent  to  the  sentiments  of  him  "ii^ 
i^mploys  tlieni.  They  fre((uently  aid  tlie  circulation  of 
obnoxious  opinions,  in  a  very  ignorant  and  superstitious 
men  may  gaze  on  the  burning  heretic,  without  feeling 
interest  in  his  case  as  shall  lead  to  any  imitation  of  his  reh 
gious  character.  But  when  inquiry  is  awakened,  suffering 
conscience’  sake,  powerfully  excites  the  syinpatliy  of  maukiiul 
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anil  the  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  sulFerer,  become  re¬ 
commendations  of  liis  sentiments.  At  the  fires  which  cou- 
sume  the  martyr,  the  extinq;uislnHl  lamps  of  truth  are  relighted, 
iiiJ  shed  tlieir  iUuminating  rays  around.  The  spectators  of 
his  death  depart  from  the  pile  to  reflect  and  examine ;  to 
believe,  and  become  his  followers.  The  burnings  of  Smith- 
held,  and  the  sutlerings  of  the  Puritans,  produced  eflbcis 
vhicli  have  never  yet  resulted  from  the  Autos  da  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Fines,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death, 
were  the  means  employed,  without  scruple,  and  without  mercy, 
by  Protestant  bishops  aiul  Pd’otestant  princes,  for  the  purpose 
oi’  sup}>ressing  Puritanism.  But  this  cause  was  advanced  by 
their  severities,  and  made  rapid  progress  through  the  land. 
The  insolent  and  cruel  prelates,  whose  zeal  for  the  external 
order  of  the  Church,  kindled  the  flames  in  which  many  ex¬ 
cellent  men  were  tormented,  and  others  were  consumed,  instead 
of  contemplating  the  accomplishiiKMit  of  their  favourite  scheme 
of  Uniformity,  witnessed  increasing  defection  from  the  Church, 
and  by  their  violent  measures,  gave  stability  to  separation. 

What  a  sad  anomaly  in  religion,  is  a  persecuting  Christian 
Minister!  This  odious  character  is  fully  portrayed  in  tike 
volumes  before  us;  and  here  are  to  be  found  ample  reasons 
for  keeping  separate  civil  and  religious  interests,  that  all 
means  of  inflicting  penalties  and  pains  on  men’s  property 
and  persons,  may  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  Christian 
Teachers.  What  a  strange  comment  on  those  words — The 
“  Servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  hut  be  gentle  unto  all 
“  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  them  that 
“  oppose  themselves,” — is  a  bishop  sitting  in  judgement  on  faith¬ 
ful  and  laborious  preachers ;  putting  ensnaring  ijuestions  to  their 
consciences ;  ordering  their  separation  from  their  nearest  rela¬ 
tives,  and  their  dearest  friemls ;  j>assionate  and  overbearing; 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter ;  and  deliberately 
putting  his  signature  to  a  warrant  for  execution  !  Whatever 
latitude  of  interpretation  may  he  given  to  Christ’s  declaration, 

“  31y  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  it  is  impossible  to  shew 
that  it  comes  within  its  meaning,  for  the  ministers  of  .hln 
religion  to  sit  as  judges  on  the  lives  of  men.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  character ..pf  the^Vpostlcs  of  Christ,  who  in  all 
tilings  approved  -  themselves  as  the  INFinisters  of  God,  by 
“pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long  suffering,  by  kindness,  by 
“  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  love  unfeigned,”  is  presented  by  the  bishops 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  presiding  in  the  court  of  Hlgli  Com-' 
mission !  Harshness,  it  has  lately  been  affirmed,  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  Sectarianism.  How  much  of  the  meekness  and 

IJeutleuess  of  Christ,”  we  would  ask,  was  possessed  by  Parker 

Whitgift,  by  Aylmer  and  Bancroft?  The  principles  of 
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reriglous  liberty  which  wo  assert,  effectually  proTitlo  against 
the  oppression  of  mankind  by  any  and  by  every  description 
of  ecclesiastics,  since  they  do  not  permit  any  .man  to  b# 
questioned  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  restrict  all  rcligiousj 
responsibility  to  God. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  English  princes  and  eerie- 
siasties,  during  the  periods  to  which  these  volumes  relate, 
establish  Uniformity  of  Religion,  especially  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  the  habits  of  the  clergy.— 
Visionary  and  useless  project !  What  oruelties  have  been  in¬ 
flicted,  what  miseries  have  been  endured,  what  blood  has 
shed,  in  vain  and  wicked  attempts  for  its  accomplishment' 
Proclamations  and  Acts  of  Parliament  prescribed  the  manner 
of  performing  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  dress  in 
which  her  ministers  were  to  officiate ;  when  copes  were  tn 
be  worn,  and  when  surplices.  How  it  can  be  for  the  ‘  ad- 
^  vancement  of  God’s  glory,  and  the  edification  of  his  Church,’ 
as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  expresses  it,  that  an 
exact  order  ahd  uniformity  of  dress  should  he  observed  by 
the  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Neither 
the  commands  nor  the  practice  of  Christ’s  Apostles,  nor  the 
customs  of  the  primitive  Church,  afford  any  sanction  to  sacer¬ 
dotal  garments.  In  our  apprehension,  it  would  be  more  for 
the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  to  leave  the  regulation 
of  Divine  worship  to  the  sole  arbitration  of  the  New  Tk- 
tament,  as  understood  by  each  particular  society  of  worship¬ 
pers.  Sincerity  and  ]>pace  would  thus  he  promoted.  Har 
the  Apostolic  maxim — “  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 

his  own  mind,” — been  admitted  in  the  practice  of  the  English 
Reformers,  much  evil  had  been  prevented. 

It  is,  indeed,  ‘  humiliafing  to  recolhet  what  has  been  svjfcr* 

*  ed  for  no  weightier  gronnd  of  dispute  in  the  beginning  thon 

*  the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  but  tlx 
shame,  and  the  blame,  belong  to  them  who  rigidly  enjoinpc 
these  and  other  iiiiseriptaral  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  wh?) 
sternly  refused  to  concede  the  scruples  of  good  men  on  th(‘Nl 
points,  are  justly  chargeable  w  ith  all  the  consequences  wliirli 
followed.  The  Puritans  did  right  in  objecting  to  the  ‘ 

‘  plice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,’  if  they  believed  them  to  h« 
unlawful :  but  their  adversaries  did  wrong  in  imposhig  thois 
and  in  punishing  those  j)crsons  who  conscientiously  refuse' 
to  use  them,  since  they  admitted  them  to  be  indiftcrent. 
the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  other 
against  which  the  Puritans  objected,  had  been  practised  \i 
the  Romish  Church,  they  apprehended  that  their  adoption  o 
them  might  cherish  the  superstition  of  the  people,  that  it 
sjiuboli^ing  with  Antichrist,  and  ought  not  to  be  recpinTd  ol 
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Ihf  minist(»rs  of  a  Reformed  Church.:  unrt  (hey  j^perly  maiii- 
cousrience  ought  hot* to  bc  bdWnd  to  the  oti^ier- 
vance  of  human  appointments  in  religion.  ‘  Things  itidifterent,’ 
(hey  said,  *  ought  not  to  be  made  necessary,  because  then  their 
‘nature  is  changed,  aiid  we  lose  our  liberty.’ — *  VVe  ought  not 
‘ to  fifive  offence  in  matters  of  mere  indifference;  therefore  the 
Risliops,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  ought  not  to  enforce  the 
‘haiMts.’ 

We  are  sometimes  a^ked,  in  relation  to  this  controversy^ 
\The(her  we  can  shew  precise  scriptural  authority  for  every  eircum- 
«itan(  e  which  attends  our  service ;  and  whether  the  peculiar  mode, 
and  order,  and  substance,  of  our  praying,  singing,  and  preach- 
Miisr,  be  set  down  in  so  many  words  in  the  C)id  or  New  Testament. 
[Totliis  it  is  very  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  do 
not  think  it  necessary  either  to  give  for  our  own  service,  or  to 
ii  |uire  for  another  clifferent  from  ours,  chapter  ami  verse  for 
t^cry  circumstance  ;  but  where  the  Scriptures  provide  no  speci- 
direction,  and  afford  no  clear  example,  we  are  left  to  our 
Berty^  and  tire  not  toreceioe  the  dictation  of  men,  l^et  the 
spirit  of  this  remark  he  intused  into  the  minds  of  Religionists, 

I  govern  their  regulations,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  intole¬ 
rance.  In  the  present  state,  unitormity  of  opinion  is  impractica- 
and  there  is  just  the  same  probability  that  Acts  of  Parlia- 
uient,  or  Royal  Proclamations,  v^ill  bring  men  to  unity  of  senti- 
?’ent,  as  there  is  of  their  authority  controlling  the  fury  of  the 
i^Iiuls,  or  allaying  a  tempest.  A  well  known  circumstance  may 
M\orth  repeating  in  this  place. 

Charles  the  Vth,  tindiiig  himself  unable  to  make  any  two  of  the 
locks  and  watches,  with  which  he  amused  himself  in  his  retire- 
iit,  go  exactly  alike,  after  repeated  trials,  reflected,  it  is  said, 
«ith  surprise  and  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so 
time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  inan- 
‘iodto  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  religion. 

We  present  our  readers  with  some  specimens  of  the  examina- 
=’oiis  of  tlie  Puritans  before  the  bishops,  as  detailed  by  Mr. 
Brook. 

‘  William  Axton  was  a  truly  pious  man,  a  steady  nonconformist, 
a  learned  divine.  He  was  some  years  rector  of  Moreton  Corbet, 
^Shropshire;  where  Sir  Robert~Corbetr who  was  his  great  and 
*orthy  friend,  protected  him  some  time  from  the  severities  of  the  pre- 
-f*  Though  under  the  wing  of  so  excellent  a  patron,  he  found 
pJtection  only  for  a  season,  and  was  brought  into  trouble  for  non- 
wnfonuity.  About  the  year  1570,  he  was  cited  before  Dr.  BeHtham,' 
-ihop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  when  he  underwent  several  exami- 
^tions  for  refusing  the  apparel^  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at 
y  lacrament.  The  bishop  thus  addressed  him,  in  the  presence  of 
-e  court. 
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Bishop,  Though  wc  allow  you,  Mr.  Axton,  to  assign  your  reasons, 
you  shall  not  be  Unanswered*  Therefore  set  forth  your  reasons,  and 
we  w  ill  consider  them. 

*  Axton.  If  there  be  any  odds  in  the  disputation,  it  is  on  vour  side. 
For  you  are  many,  and  I  am  but  one,  and  have  no  equal  judge  or 
moderator;  hut  I  am  content  to  set  down  my  reasons,  and  leave 
them  to  God  and  vour  ow  n  consciences.  As  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
or  of  '  aron.  and  even  their  very  garments  w’ere  most  honourable; 
so  tl  c  priesthood  of  antichrist,  and  even  the  very  garments,  as  the 
cope  and  surplice,  i^  most  detestable. 

‘  B,  Then  you  will  condemn  as  unlawful,  whatsoever  the  papists 
used  in  their  idolatrous  service  ? 

‘  A,  Some  things  have  been  abused  by  idolaters,  and  yet  are  ne« 
cessary  and  protitable  in  the  service  of  God.  Other  things  they  have 
abused,  which  arc  neither  necessary  nor  profitable-  The  former  are 
to  be  retained  aiul  tlie  latter  to  be  refused.  The  surplice  hath  been 
used  by  the  priests  ot  antichrist,  and  hath  no  necessary  nor  profitable 
use  in  the  service  of  God,  any  more  than  any  other  thing  used  in 
idolatrous  w^orship ;  therefore  the  surplice  ought  not  to  be  used. 

‘  B,  The  surplice  hath  a  necessary  use. 

^  A,  If  it  have,  you  sin  in  omitting  it  at  any  time.  In  this  you  con¬ 
demn  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  for  excluding  a  thing  soneces* 

•ary. 

‘  B.  It  is  necessary,  because  the  prince  hath  commanded  it. 

*  A.  Indeed,  it  is  so  necessarily  commanded,  that  w  ithout  the  uw 
of  it.  a  minister  must  not  preach,  nor  administer  the  sacraments, 
however  great  arc  his  learning,  his  gifts,  and  his  godliness.  This  is 

most  wicNtd  necessity. 

*  B,  But  it  is  comely  in  the  church  of  God. 

‘  A.  Whal  comeliness  is  it  for  the  minister  of  Christ  to  wear  the  rags  I 
of  antichrist  ?  If  this  be  comely,  then  the  velvet  and  golden  copes, 
for  the  same  reason,  are  more  comely.  But  this  is  not  the  comeliness 
of  the  Gospel. 

*  B,  You  are  not  a  judge  whether  the  surplice  be  comely.  ' 

‘  A,  The  Apostle  saith  to  all  Christians, — “  Try  the  spirits,  whether 
‘‘  they  be  of  God.’  Is  it  then  unlawful  for  a  Christian,  and  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  Christ,  to  judge  of  a  ceremony  of  man’s  invention  ?  The  re¬ 
formed  churches  have  judged  the  surplice  to  be  uncomely  for  the 
ministers  of  Christ.  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  1  eter  Martyr,  and 
many  others,  have  disallow  ed  the  use  of  it.  And  most  learned  men 
now'  in  England,  who  use  the  surplice,  wish,  with  all  their  hearts,  it 
were  taken  away.  Yea,  I  think  this  is  your  opinion  also.  Bishop 
Ridley  said,  “  it  was  more  fit  for  a  player  on  the  stage,  than  for  a 
minister  of  God  in  his  church.”  I  cannot  consent  to  wear  the  sur¬ 
plice  ;  it  is  against  my  conscience. 

‘  Though  the  bishop,  who  was  abetter  man  than  some  of  his  cpis* 

.  copal  brethren,  acknowledged  Axton  to  be  a  divine  of  good  learning, 
a  strong  memory,  and  well  qualified  for  the  pulpit,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  living,  and  driven  to  seek  his  bread  in  a  foreign  land.  “  I 
‘‘  sure,”  says  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfieet,  it  is  contrary  to  the  pi* 
mitivc  practice,  and  the  moderation  then  used,  to  suspend  or  daprh<  j 
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meo  of  their  ministerial  functions,  for  not  consenting  to  habits;  ges- 
«‘tures,  and  the  like.’^/  Vol.  i.  p.  151.  Art.  Axton. 

The  examinations  were  seldoni  condueted  with  so  much  so¬ 
briety  as  a|>|»edrs  in  the  above  ease,  from  which  we  have  cx- 
traded  only  a  si^itdl  portion.  VVe  ti^ivc  another  specimen,  in 
^  nhich  our  readers  will  remark  tlie  insolence  and  ritjour  of  the 
interroi^ations,  and  the  smartness  or  pert  ness  of  the  answers. 

‘  Fr  incis  Mcrbury  was  minister  at  Northampton,  and  brought  into 
many  troubles  for  nonconformity,  being  several  times  cOvSt  into  prison. 
November  5,  1578,  he  was  convened  before  the  high  commission  ;  * 
when  he  underwent  the  follow  ing  exanilnation  before  Bishop  Aylmer, 
i  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  Dr.  Lewis,  /.r.  Recorder,  and  Archdeacon  Mul- 
i  lins,  in  the  consistory  of  St.  Raurs,  London. 

‘  Bishop.  Merbury,  where  have  you  been  since  your  last  enlarge-* 
went  ?  ,  •  . 

‘  Merhury,  At  Northampton. 

‘  B  .Vou  were. especially  forbidden  to  go  to  that  place,  for  there  you 
Old  all  tile  hnrrn 

‘  f/i.  I  was  not,  noltber  in  justice  may  be,  inhibited  from  that  place. 
Neither  h  ve  I  done  liann  there,  but  good. 

‘  B.  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  against  luy  Lord  of  Peterbo-' 
rough,  or  me  ? 

‘  M.  Nothing ;  but  God  save  you  both 

‘  i?.' Nothing  1  why  you  were  wont  to  bark  much  of  dumb  dog?. 
Are  you  now  \feary  of  it  ? 

*  M..  I  came  not  to  accuse,  but  to  defend.  Yet,  because  you  urge 
ire  for  advantage,  I  say,  that  tlie  Bishops  of  London  and  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  and  all  the  Bishops  in  ngland,  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  as 
many  souls,  as  have  perished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ministers  of 
their  making,  whom  tliey  kne'vo  to  be  unable. 

‘  B.  Whom  such  have  I  made  ? 

‘  M.  I  accuse  you  not  particularly,  because  I  know  not  your  state. 
If  you  have,  you  must  bear  the  condemnation.  ' 

‘  B.  Thy  proposition  is  false.  If  it  were  in  Cambridge  it  would  be 
hissed  out  ot  the  schools. 

‘  M.  Then  you  had  need  hire  hissers. 

‘  B.  If  I,  finding  one  w  ell  qualified  with  learning,  admit  him,  and 
he  afterwards  play  the  truant,  and  become  ignorant,  'and  by  his  igno¬ 
rance  sl^  souls,  am  I  guilty  of  their  death  ? 

*  M  This  is  another  question.  I  distinguish  and  speak  of  them 

which  never  were  able.  _ _ 

‘  B.  Distinguish !  Thou  knowest  not  a  distinction.  What  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction  ?  • 

*  M.  It  is  the^severing  of  things  which  appear  to  be  the  same. 

‘  B.  Nay,  that  is  diff'erentia. 

‘  M.  Dyferenti  qua  non  sunt  amhigua  ;  but  we  distinguish  those 
things  only  which  are  ambiguous :  as,  you  differ  not  from  the  Bisliop 
of  London  ;  but  I  may  distinguish  between  you  and  the  Bishop  of 
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London^  becftuse  you  were  a  man  though  you  were  without  a  bishop 


‘  B.  Here  is  a  tale  of  a  tub.  How  many  predicaments  are  there  I 
‘  M.  I  answer  Tou  according  to  your  question,  if  I  say  there  are 
row  of  seven.  Why  do  you  ask  me  questions  so  impertinent  ? 


enow  of  seven.  Why  do  you  ask  me  questions  so  impertinent  ? 

‘  B,  How  many  predicables  be  there  ?  Where  didst  thou  learn 

logic  ? 

*  M.  The  last  time  you  spoke  of  good  behaviour  ;  but  this  is  some, 
thing  else.  1  am  no  logician. 

‘  B,  Thou  speakest  of  making  ministers.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough  was  never  more  overseen  in  his  life,  than  when  he  admitted 
thee  to  be  a  preacher  in  Northampton. 

<  M.  Like  enough  so,  in  some  sense.  I  pray  God  those  scales  maj 
fall  from  his  eyes. 

‘  B.  Thou  art  a  very  ass ;  thou  art  mad  ;  thou  art  courageous ; 
nay,  thou  art  impudent.  By  my  troth,  I  think  he  is  mad  :  he  careth 
for  nobody. 

*  M,  Sir,  1  take  exception  against  Swearing  judges.  I  praise  God 
I  am  not  mad,  but  sorry  to  see  you  so  much  out  of  temper. 

‘  B.  Thou  takest  upon  thee  to  be  a  preacher,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  thee.  Thou  art  a  x'ery  ass,  an  idioi^  and  a  fooL 

*  M.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  Sir,  have  patience,  and  give  this  peo 
pie  abetter  example.  Through  the  Lord,  I  am  what  I  am.  I  sub 
mit  the  trial  of  my  sufficiency  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned.  But 
this  wandering  speech  is  not  logical. 

‘  B,  This  fellow  would  have  a  preacher  in  every  parish  church  ! 

‘  M.  So  would  St.  Paul. 

*  B^  Where  wouldst  thou  have  them  ? 

*  M,  In  Cambridge,  in  Oxford,  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  yea,  and 
some  in  prison,  if  more  were  wanted.  We  doing  our  part,  the  Lord 
would  do  his. 

‘  B,  I  thought  where  thou  wouldst  be.  But  where  is  the  living 
for  them  ? 

*  M.  A  man  might  cut  a  large  thong  out  of  your  hide,  and  that  of  I  to 

the  other  prelates,  and  it  would  never  be  missed.  I 

‘  J5.  Go  thou  on  to  contrive.  1  hou  shalt  orderly  dispose  of  our  I 
livings.  ■ 

‘  M,  That  is  more  than  yeu  can  do  yourselves.  I 

*  B,  Thou  art  an  overthwart,  proud,  puritan  knave.  Have  him  to  ■  5^ 

the  MarshaIv«!oa.  B 

‘  Af.  1  must  go  where  it  pleaseth  God.  But  remember  God’s  B 
judgments.  You  do  me  open  wrong,  i  pray  God  forgive  you.’— B 
Vol.  1.  p.  223.  Art.  Merbury.  I 


The  Bishojts  should  have  settled  some  points  among*  them 
selves  before  they  proceeded  in  their  examinations,  since  they 
discover  a  difference  of  sentiment  on  the  same  subject. 


‘  WTc  read,’  says  Nixson  to  Bishop  Grindal,  I  Kings,  12.  that  the 
King  should  teach  only  the  word  of  God  P  , 

‘  Bishop.  W’hat !  should  tlie  King  teach  the  word  of  God  ?  Lie  not. 
Vol.  1.  p,  137. 
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^  I  iio  not  adtnlt  the  queen,”  says  Axton,  **  to  be  a  church  ge- 
vernor.” 

‘  Bishop  Bentham.  Yes,  but  she  is,  anti  hath  full  |)Ower  anJ  au¬ 
thority  all  manner  of  ways.  Indeed  she  doth  not  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  preach,  but  leaveth  those  things  to  us  ;  but  if  she  wefe  a 
man,  as  she  is  a  woman,  why  might  she  not  preach  the  word,  as 
aiourselves  Vol.  I.p.  163. 

In  hia  examination  of  Cawdrey,  Aylmer  makes  a  comparUon, 
ami  employs  a  species  of  reasoning  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  sur¬ 
plice,  which,,  how  goodly  soever  they  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
%  bishop,  do  not  seem  adajited  to  produce  any  elFeet  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  determined  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  Ifad  made  them  free;  and  who  sought  to  approve 
themselves,  not  the  servants  of  men,  but  the  servants  of  Christ. 

*  Bishop.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  keep  four  or  six  servants  ill 
livery,  and  one  or  two  of  them  should  refuse  to  wear  your  livery, 
would  you  take  it  all  in  good  part  ?  Are  not  we  the  queen’s  servants  ? 
And  is  not  the  surplice  the  livery  which  she  hath  appointed  to  be 
worn  ?  And  do  vou  think  she  will  be  content  if  we  refuse  to  wear 
it?  Besides,  the  long  prayer  which  you  use  before  your  sermons,  ii 
nothing  but  dibble  babble,  bibble  babble.^  Vol.  I.  p.  433.' 

Surely  this  does  not  savour  very  higldy  of  Apostolical  ihag- 
nanimity ! 

If  Aylmer  and  his  episcopal  brethren  professed  themselves  to 
bf ‘the  queen's  servants,’  and  clothed  themselves  In  the  litefy 
vbich  she  ‘  appointed  to  be  worn,’  she  gave  them  to  understand 
that  she  was  their  mistress,  and  made  them  sensible  of  her  au¬ 
thority,  as  tile  following  letter  testifies.  It  was  Written  to  the 
Bishop  of  El  y,  who  had  oftended  her  by  his  hesitation  in  fulfill - 
in®  her  pleasure,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  some  land  belonging 
to  that  see. 

Proud  Prelate, 

1  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with  our  agree- 
ir.ent ;  but  1  would  have  you  know  that  I,  who  made  you  what 
jou  are,  can  unmake  you  ;  and  if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your 
tugagemeut,  by  Cod,  1  will  immediately  unfrock  you. 

Yours,  as  you  demean  yourself, 

Elizabeth. 

Since  we  find  these  ecclesiastics  so  strict  in  their  examination! 
of  a  part  of  the  ministers  ;  so  tenacious  of  the  surplice,  and  the 
woss  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  and  so  severe 
in  punishing  nonconformity  to  these  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  into  their  conduct  in  relation  to  objects 
of  real  importance.  Were  they  valiant  for  the  truth,'  zealous  in 
|oiching  the  people,  vigilant,  strict  in  marking  the  ignorant,  the 
and  the  profligate  of  the  clergy,  arid  severe  in  punishing 
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them?  It  is  very  natural,  we  say,  to  inquire  into  the  conduci 
of  the  bishops,  as  directed  to  what  is  of  real  importance  to  tli 
interests  of  religion,  and  the  j^ood  of  niankir.d,  who  owe  sin al 
obligation  to  rites  and  ceremonies'  for  tlieir  prosperity.  Aiii 
whether  the  result  of  such  an  iiupiiry  will  not  suppoit  the  asser] 
tion,  that  the  clergy  of  an  establishment  are  much  more  alariuei 
at  the  omission  of  a  rite,  than  at  the  violation  of  a  precept 

at  the  neglect  of  a  ceremony,  tlian  at  the  want  oi  devotion ;  ^ 
the  preaching  of  a  puritan,  or  a  inethodist,  than  at  the  ignoranc*] 
and  worldiiness,  and  wickedness,  of  hundreds  of  their  own  body 
are  questions  which  we  leave  to  the  sober  judgement  of  the  rea 
ders  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  to  impartial  Cliristian  ebserveh, 

■  In  the  year  157*2,  a  panqddet  was  published  iir  defence  of  tin 
famous  Aclmonition  to  Parliament,  intitled,  An  Exhortation  t* 
the  Bishops;  in  which  their  Lordships  were  reminded,  Miow 
^  hard  it  was  to  punish  the  favourers  and  abettors  of  the  adiiioui- 
‘lion,  because  they  did  but  disclose  the  disorders  of  the  Cluinh 
‘of  England,  and  only  required  a  reformation  of  the  same,  ac 
‘cording  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word.  Whereas  many  letvd  uihl 
‘light  books  and  ballads  Hew  abroad,  printed  not  only  widioui 
‘  reprehension,  but  cum  pririlegio'  To  which  Wliitgift,  t^ho 
answered  the  book,  replies,  ‘  it  was  a  fault  to  sutler  le>vd  books 
‘and  ballads,  touching  manners,  hut  it  was  a  greater  fault  to 
‘suffer  books  and  libels,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Cluireh,  and 
‘  defacing  true  religion.  ‘  Which,’  the  author  of  the  Conks- 
sional  remarks,  ‘  was  to  say,  1.  That  lewd  books  and  bvillad^, 
‘  printed  with  privilege,  neither  disturbed  the  ]ieace  of  the  Church, 
‘  nor  defaced  true  religion.  2.  That  provided  the  Church,  mij^lu 
‘  ([uietly  en  joy  and  practise  her  forms,  rites,  and  cerciuonies, 
‘  titles,  and  emoluments,  it  was  the  less  material  what  were  the 
‘  manners  of  her  members.  3.  That  true  religion  consisted  in 
‘  those  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  titles,  iuul  powers,  which  the 
‘  Puritans  were  for  defacing.’^ 

At  the  time  that  these  spiritual  lords  w*ere  hunting  the  Puri¬ 
tans  as 'partridges  on  the  mountains,  fining,  imprisoning,  ex¬ 
patriating,  and  ruining,  virtuous  men  who  laboured  with  all 
earnestness  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  the  nation  was 
in  the  most  .deplorable  state.  ‘  IVlany  of  the  j)cople,’  says 
Bishop  Saiulys,  ‘  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  per  ished 
*  for  want  of  saving  food,  many  there  are  that  hear  not  a 
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*  sermon  iii  seven  years,  1  might  safely  say,  in  seventeen. 
‘  Their  blood  will  be  required  at  somebody’s  hands.’  In  lo7^, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  presented  a  petition  to  ,Parli3- 
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niciit,  ill  which  they  say,  ‘  We  are  above  the  number  of  fourscore 
‘  and  ten  thousand  souls,  which,  for  w^ant  of  the  w  ord  of  God, 
‘  are  iii  extreme  misery,  and  ready  to  perish,  and  tliis  for  want, 
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<  neither  of  maintenance  nor  place,  for  besides  the  impfopria- 
‘tioiisinour  shire,  we  allo^Y  yearly  ai)ove  nine  thousand  two 
‘hundred  pounds,  and  have  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
‘  churches,  the  g-reatest  part  of  which  are  supplied  by  •  men 
‘who  are  guilty  of  the  a^rossest  sins.  We  have  many  non- 
‘  residents  who  preach  but  once  a  (piarter,'  &e.’  How  many  of 
the  clergy,  we  should  like  to  know,  were  in  those  times  called 
to  an  account,  and  punished  for  their  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  for  immoral  conduct  ?  Thousands  yvere  punished  for 
Nonconformity  : — how  many  hundreds — how  many  tens,  were 
punished  for  vice  ? 

‘  Come  to  Church,’  said  one  of  the  High  Commissioners  to 
Smyth,  *  and  obey  the  queen’s  law^s,  and  be  a  dissemblcvy  a 
crite^  ora  devils  if  thou  w’ilt.*  Vol.  II.  p.  195. 

The  com|)laint  of  Iluinplircys  to  Secretary  Cecil,  is  not 
less  just  than  it  is  forcible  and  alFectin^. 

‘  The  gospel  requireth  Christ  to  be  openly  preached,  professed, 
and  glorified;  but,  alas!  a  man  qualified  with  inward  gifts,  for 
want  of  outward  shew^s  in  matters  of  ceremony,  is  punished :  and 
a  man  only  outwardly  conformable,  and  inwardly  unfurnished,  is 
exalted.  The  preacher  for  his  labour,  is  beaten ;  the  unpreaching 
prelate  offending,  goes  free.  The  learned  man  without  his  cap 
is  afHict^d:  the  man  with  his  cap  is  not  touched.  Is  not  this  a 
a  direct  breach  of  God’s  laws  ?  Is  not  this  the  way  of  the  Pha¬ 
risees?  Is  not  this  to  wash  the  outside  of  the  cup,  and  leave  the 
inside  uncleansed  ?  Is  not  tliis  to  prefer  mint  and  annis,  to  faith 
and  judgement  and  niercy  ?  Is  not  this  preferring  man’s  traditions 
before  the  ordinance  of  God?’  Vol.  I.  370. 

What  clamorous  voices  do  we  sometimes  hear,  raising 
and  repeating  the  cry  of  ‘  The  Church  is  in  danger  1-  What 
is  it  that  endaigers  the  Church?  Is  it  the  ignorance  of  the 
jieople?  No.  We  never  heard  of  the  dangers  of  the  Church 
when  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  was  generally  neg¬ 
lected,  and  when  knowledge  was  rare  among  the  common 
p«oj)le.  They  may  he  as  ignorant  as  the  natives  of  Patagonia, 
'vithout  endangering  the  Church.  Is  it  vice?  No.  Profane¬ 
ness  and  vice  may  stalk  through  the  laud,  and  be  the  iumates 
of  the  peasant"  and  of  the -noble,. .without  endangering  the 
Church.  In  times  of  great  degeneracy,  a  few  of  her  best 
children  may  sigh 'for  the  abominations  done  in  the 
hut  the  cry  of  ‘  the  Church  is  in  danger,’  never  resounds 
through  the  country  because  men  are  wicked.  When  we 
hear  this  cry  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  land,  we 
may  very  confidently  assure  ourselves  that  something  is 
fjoing  on  in  the  world  in  favour  of  the  general  good; 
that  liberty  is  advancuig;  that  knowledge  is  increasing; 
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chat  Puritans  are  asserting  the  riglits  of  conscience;’ or  tliatltt/n 
Methodists,  by  their  preaching,  are  changing  the  ^ilder-lof  ^ 
ness  into  a  fruitful  held,  and  are  making  the  desert  to  re- 1  it  b< 
joice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  To  concede  the  scruples  ofli^tru* 
men  of  good  and  tender  conscience,  would  be*  to-  endangerlsivs 
the  Church: — but  to  persecute  and  destroy  thena,  was  not  in  Band 
the  least  perilous  to  the  Church!  The  Church  was  endan¬ 
gered  by  tlie  writings  and  preaching  of  the  Nonconformists:— 
tut  she  was  quiet  and  secure  amid  all  the  profligacy  and 
^ice  which  attended  the  Hestor-ation  !  When  the  benefits  of 
education  began  to  be  diffused  through  the  community  by 
benevolent  individuals,  and  when  ‘  Bibles  only’  were  put  into 
general  circulation,  ‘The  Church  was  in  danger:’, — but  there 
was  nothing  alarming  to  her  in  all  the  ignorance,  and  vice, 
and  misery,  which  had  surrounded  her  for  centuries !  What 
ever  might  have  excited  the  fears  of  the  first  ministers  of 
the  Church,  they  were  never  alarmed  by  the  attempts  of 
fibers  to  instruct  mankind,  though  the  motives  which  stimu¬ 
lated  their  exertions  miglit  be  of  the  worst  order.  “  Some 

preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add 

affliction  to  my  bonds — whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ 
“  is  preached  ;  and  1  tliereiu  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice. 
Pafl. 

Ill  perusing  these  volumes,  the  reader  will  find  frequent 
•ccasion  to  pause,  and  to  i effect  on  the  mischiefs  which  have 
resulted  from  the  union  of  religion  with  civil  government; 
things  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  Had  the  Parkers, 
the  Whitgilts,  the  Aylmers,  the  Bancrofts,  and  the  Lauds, 
whose  severities  are  here  detailed,  been  the  ministers  of  a 
religious  community  which  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  world,  how  great  soever  the  religious  differences  between 
them  might  have  been,  they  could  not  have  armed  them 
oflves  with  tliose  weapons  by  which  they  wounded  the  con 
•ciences,  and  destroyed  tlie  persons  of  mt  n. 

As  tlie  w  ish  that  Uiese  and  other  ecclesiastics  had  been  destitute 
•f  power,  will,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  of  system,  arise  in  tlw 
fsiiid  ot  the  humane  reader,  it  may  be  worth  inquiring,  in  tbi; 
place,  whether  there  be  any  necessary  connexion  between  the 
civil  constitution  of  a  state,  and  religion;  whether  religious 
•pinions  and  {iractice  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
magistrate’,  and  are  to  be  received  on  his  authority.  This 
is  a  question  ot  great  interest,  and  of  real  moment,  in  forming 
<Kir  judgement  ot  the  Puritans,  and  other  Dissentients  from 
national  establishments;  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  religion 
has  a  necessary  connexion  with  civil  autliority,  and  if  it  belongs 
to  civil  magistrates  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  tlnf 
governed,  then  it  will  be  iiupossiblf  to  justity  the  Puritan^ . 
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l})fir  entertaininar  and  arowin^  opinions  opposc<l  ,to  the  will 
of  the  civil  ma^strate,  was  presumptuous  and  criminal.  If 
it  belong  of  ri^lit  to  the  magistrate,  to  provide  for  in* 
litruction  in  relif^ioii,  I  can  have  no  riglit  to  provide  it  for 
0ivself.  The  one  ri^ht  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  other, 
and  destroys  it.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  governors  of 
a  state  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people;  to 
dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  believe ;  it  must,  of  course, 
and  B  belong  to  them  also  to  determine  what  they  shall  not  believe. 
s  of  ■The  governor  of  each  particular  state  is  thus  constituted  the 
^  byls)le  judge  of  truth  and  error;  and  the  understanding  and  the 
into  I  consciences  of  men,  in  this  case,  are  allowed  no  otlier  operation 
here  I  than  simply  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  magistrate. 
dcTj  I  If  we  look  at  the  practical  state  of  the  assumption,  what  absurd!- 
hat- 1  ties  shall  we  have  to  contemplate !  If  it  be  the  right  of  the  civil  go- 
5  ofliernorof  one  state,  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  its 
5  of  ■  subjects,  it  is  e(p:al!y  the  right  of  every  governor  to  provide  reli- 
mu-l^ous  instruction  for  his  subjects.  If  this  be  questioned,  let 
omeBthe  opponent  shew  why  this  right  belongs  to  the  governor  of 
add  B  8pain,  but  not  to  the  governor  of  England ;  to  the  head  of  a 
irist  fl  particular  state  in  the  fouiHeentb  century,  but  not  to  the  head 
ce.”  fl  of  the  same  state  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Till  the  reasons 
Bind  exceptions  are  given,  all  so})histry  apart,  we  must  take 
[lent  fl  the  assumption  as  we  have  stated  it;  and  hence  it  follow.s, 
lave  fl  that  the  man  who  is  prohibited  from  believing  in  the  doctrines 
ent;  Bof  the  Romish  Churdi  in  England,  is  enjoined  to  receive  them 
.ers,  flio  Spain ;  and  the  same  authority  which  compels  him  to  be  a 
udij,  fl  Presbyterian  in  the  North,  comjids  him  to  he  au  Episcopalian 
)f  a  I  in  the  South.  To  believe  in  Christianity  is  right  in  one 
vers  B  country,  and  wrong  in  another.  On  this  ground,  Mary  had 
►eeu  I  the  same  right  to  ajipoint  Popery  to  he  the  religion  of  her 
eni- I  subjects,  that  Elizabeth  had  to  prescribe  Protestantism; 
fltind  if  it  was  right  for  Elizabeth  to  imprison  Puritans,  and 
'  I  to  hang  Brownists,  it  was  equally  right  for  Mary  to  burn 
tute  fl  heretics.  Under  the  latter  jirincess,  the  Reformers  should 
th<‘ flhwe  been  Catholics,  and  under  the  former,  tlie  Catholics 
thb  I  taught  to  have  conformed  to  Protestantism  as  professed  in 
the  B^e  Chnrcif  of  England.  *  According  to  this  system,  tlie  iu- 
ions  I  trinsic  character  of  truth  is  lost ;  opimolTs  are  to  be  received, 
^ivil  I  not  on  conviction  of  their  truth,  but  from  dictation ;  and  the 
rhi<  I  pkstic  hand  of  a  bigoted,  or  a  sensual  prince,  of  a  Charles  the 
ling  B^inth  in  France,  or  a  Charles  the  Second  in  England,  is  to 
roBi  l>nould  and  fashion  the  minds  of  thousands  and  of  millions 
rion  B®f  men  to  the  pattern  which  he  pleases!  Why  then  are 
►ng»  I  bought  and  reHection  given  to  mankind  ?  Why  are  they  told 
X\\it  flol  their  res])onsilHlity  to  God?  Why  does  natural  religion 
in^:  B  famish  them  with  proofs  of  a  Deity,  the  disorders  of  the 
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world  susr?cst  a  day  of  future  retribution,  or  Revelation  demand 
the  examination  of  its  evidence,  and  the  appreciation  of  \{<  * 
discoveries?  Why  are  they  commanded,  by  an  authority  (o 
which  the  hi^liest  princes  must  themselves  ^ve  account,  to 
try  the  spirits,  to  prove  all  things,  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
C^ood  ?  It  is  impossible  to  separate  future  resjtoiisibility  to 
tjod,  from  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  judging,  in  comparing, 
and  in  adopting  tenets  of  faith;  and  rules  of  practice,  /rom 
its  OK'H  enlightened  conviction  of  their  truth:  and  this  single 
argument  amounts  to  a  moral  demonstration,  that  civil  governors 
cannot  ])ossess  the  right  of  providing  religious  instruction. 
They  are  invested  with  no  authority  over  the  minds  of  their 
subjects 'in  religion,  nor  do  they  possess  any  advantages  lor 
the  discovery  of  truth  above  the  most  common  persons.  It 
is  every  man’s  care  and  business  to  provide  it  for  himself. 
The  prince  has  no  more  right  than  the  peasant  to  dictate, 
and  to  control,  in  religious  matters. 

Is  it  maiutaint'd  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  gover¬ 
nors  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people  ?  Then, 
according  to  this  modiheation  of  the  proposition,  it  is  not  I 
the  native  right  of  rulers  to  provide  religious  instruction; 
it  docs  not  belong  to  them  as  rulers,  but  is  fouiuleil  on  some¬ 
thing  adventitious  to  civil  government.  A  Mohammetlan  prince 
.does  not  possess  the  right,  while  he  adheres  to  the  Koran. 
Does  he  then  acquire  it  on  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity? 
How  is  the  knowledge  of  this  new  right  conveyed  to  him! 
Does  he,  on  his  conversion,  receive  a  special  intimation  from 
heaven,  that,  in  future,  he  is  to  rule  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects?  He  cannot  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that 
they  are  committed  to  his  direction. 

Who  are  Christian  governors  ?  To  be  of  this  character,  are  the 
cordial  belief  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  obedience  to  its  laws, 
necessary?  If  so,  Charles  the  Seond,  who,  in  his  care  to  pro- 
ride  religious  instruction,  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  the 
means  of  preserving  his  suhjects  from  error,  and  w  horn  few  have 
equalled  in  vice,  could  not  be  a  Christian  governor.  If  true 
religion  be  the  criterion  and  the  ground  of  right,  it  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  principle  of  exclusion.  If  it  be  said,  that  they 
are  Christian  governors,  who  preside  over  kingdoms  where 
Christianity  is  generally  professed,  we  wish  to  be  informed, 
by  what  investiture  they  have  received  the  right  of  dictation 
in  religion.  Is  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  Is  it  by  s|)ccial 
commission  from  heaven,  or  do  the  Christian  Scriptures  contun 
specific  directions  for  princes  to  interpret  and  enforce  iti 
doctrines  ?  Or  have  their  subjects  committed  by  compact  or 
delegation,  the  pow  er  over  religion  to  their  rulers  ?  la  England, 
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Parliament  is  an  essential  ]>art  of  the  gorernment;  bat 
does  any  man  commit  his  religions  interests  into  the  bands 
of  a  representative  ?  ^  Every  man’s  soul  and  oonscience  must 
‘  be  ill  ids  own  keeping  ;  and  cannot  be  represented  in  a  council 
‘any  more  than  at  Uie  day  of  Judgement.’  What^  are  vre  to 
understand  by  our  Lord’s  direction, — Render  to  Ciesar  tha 
“things  which  are  Cajsar’s;  and  to  God  the  things  wluch 
“  are  God’s  ?”  What  are  the  things  whidi  belong  to  God,  if 
ihe  sole  dominion  over  conscience  be  not  the  primary  article 
in  the.  enumeration  ?  Christianity  is  not  a  private  rc^elatioii 
to  governors,  with  which  they  are  intrusted  for  the  nse  o4’ 
their  subjects,  to  measure  it  out  as  they  may  think  necessary, 
and  to  regulate  its  institutions  as  tliey  please;  but  it  is  ira- 
paiteJ  to  all  men ;  it  creates  in  all  personal  rcspoiisiliility 
to  God ;  and  excludes  all  intcrlerencc  and  restraint  on  the 
part  of  man.  To  atHriu  that  the  Christian  religion  needs  the 
support  of  civil  power  for  its  preservation  and  advancement, 
w  to  libel  it.  Its  propagation  and  progress,  in  the  early  ana 

1*^  ’>t  periods  of  its  history,  ^were  completely  independent  on 
il  governors.  If  its  Author  liad  intended  that  they  sltould 
its  conservators,  he  would  have  coinmitterl  it  into 
?ir  liands.  Wliat  a'picture  of  misery  does  tlie  fourth  century 
hibit,  Avheii  civil  power  was  first  associated  with  the  pro- 
sioii  of  Christianity !  Tumult  and  violence  prevailed  ;  the 
imic  taith  was  established  by  one  emperor,  and  Arianism 
anothei- ;  and  war.  without  religion,  justice,  or  humanity, 

IS  carried  on  between  brothers,  the  heads  of  the  respective 
irties.  Tile  estaldished  religion  of  the  East  was  orthodox 
ider  Constantine,  and  heterodox  under  Const antius.  Under 
alcntiniaii,  the  Ariaiis  were  destroyed  in  the  West;  and 
ider  Valens,  the  Nicenian  believers  were  persecuted  in  the 
ast.  Each  of  these  princes  acted  on  the  assumption  that 
»  the  duty  of  Christian  governors  to  provide  religious 
istruction  for  the  people ;  and  what  could  they  be  expected 
)  provide  but  their  own  opinions,  which  each  of  them  re- 
prctively  considered  as  the  true  doctrine  ? 

If  the  assumption  whidi  we  oppose  be  admitted,  that  the 
laty  of  civil  governors  extends  to  religion,  it  would  be  im- 
sensible,  on  principles  of  justice,  to  'etiauge  the  religious 
►pinions  and  practice  of  a  nation,  <  where  the  prince  with- 
^Id  his  sanction  from  the  new  tenets;  and  the  authors  of 
reformation  were  criminal  in  their  attempts  to  introduce 
^ntiments  different  from  the  established  sentiments.  If,  on 
concerns,  it  be  not  right '  for  every  man,  without 
interference  of  civil  governors,  to  thiuk  for  himself,  to 
^lare  his  opinions  without  reserve,  and  to  propagate  them 
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to  the  widest  extent,  by  means  which  exclude  violence,  (ht 
conduct  of  the  first  Teachers  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  justified. 
WieklifFe  and  other  Reformers  are  to  be  condemned.  And 
if  the  principles  which  influenced  the  Puritans  to  resist  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  impose  opinions,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies,  upon  their 
consciences,  be  not  allowed  to  he  just  principles,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  first  Reformers  have  been  invariably  wrong. 
If  the  Puritans  were  riot  righteous  sufferers ;  Cranmer,  and 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  not  martyrs. 

Other  arguments  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  our  sen¬ 
timents  ;  but  as  we  deem  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated, 
amply  sufficient,  we  shall  dismiss  this  subject  for  the  present, 
referring  our  readers  to  Furneaux's  Letters  to  Blackstone, 
and  adding  the  following  anecdote  from  Mr.  Brook’s  first 
volume. 


'  It  has  been  said,  that  the  jester  whom  Henry  the  Eighth, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  retained  at  Court,  seeing 
the  King  overjoyed,  asked  the  reason ;  and  when  told,  that  it  wai 
because  his  holiness  had  conferred  upon  him  this  new  title, 
(Defender  of  the.  faith^)  he  replied,  my  good  Harry,  let  the® 
and  me  defend  leach  other,  and  let  the  faith  alone  to  defend 
itself.’  Introd.  p.  % 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Dugald 
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Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c.  &c.  Vol.  II.  4to. 
pp.  X.  554.  Price  2s.  Cadell  and  Davies,  1814. 


importance  of  every  study  must  ultimately  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  its  practical  utility;  we  are  aware,  therefore, 
that  that  branch  of  science  whicli  is  called  metaphysics,  if  it 
be  estimated  according  to  this  rule,  will,  to  some  persons,  appear 
extremely  deficient.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  astronomer,  the  optician,  even  the  recluse  mathe¬ 
matician,  all  contribute  their  share  to  the  comforts  of  society: 
but  what  has  the  metaphysician  to  shew  in  his  own  behalf? 
•  What  triumphs  brings  he  home  ?’  It  may  be  answered,  that  tb® 
science  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  that  its  practical  effects  are  at 
present  in  posse ^  rather  than  in  esse :  that  good,  however,  may  and 
must  result  from  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  it  seeina 
to  us  absurd  to  deny.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  require  to  b® 
educated :  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
them.  We  perpetually  find  the  mind  disordered;  and  fill 
we  acquire  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  shall 
wa  not  be  working  in  the  dark  in  our  attempts  to  cure  if 
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We  arc  convinced  of  some  truth,  of  which  we  wish  to  convince 
mother.  Instead,  therefore,  of  beginning  at  one  point,  then 
mddenly  liastening  to  another  that  appears  more  evident,  pre¬ 
senting  the  argument  at  random  in  different  directions,  till  it 
eventually  make  the  desired  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our 
hearer ;  instead  of  all  this,  would  it  not  be  simpler  and  more  na¬ 
tural  ‘  to  render  the  arguments,  which  we  employ  for  the  con- 
<  viction  of  others,  an  exact  transcript  of  those  trains  of  inquiry 
<ami  reasoning,  which  originally  led  us  to  form  our  opinions  V* 
And  who  shall  be  found  capable  of  this,  but  he  that  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  attend  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  trains  of  his  own  thoughts  ? 

We  have  so  much  matter  before  us,  that  we  can  only  mention 
these  things.  And  we  must  just  observe,  by  the  way,  in  how 
many  instances  discoveries,  made  in  the  most  abstruse  and,  appa¬ 
rently,  the  most  useless  sciences,  have  issued  in  practical  bene¬ 
fits,  of  which  the  discoverer  had  not  the  most  distant  thought. 
The  ancient  geometers,  for  instance,  traced  the  properties  of  the 
conic  sections,  the  relations  of  their  lines  and  angles,  purely  out 
of  curiosity ;  and  how  much  would  they  have  been  a^onished 
could  they  have  foreseen,  that  from  these  properties  and  rela- 
iloiig,  Newton  was  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  ! 
Surely,  then,  on  a  subject  where  good,  the  most  important 
good,  is  obviously  in  view,  we  may  be  excused  for  entering  into 
inoculations  which,  to  a  man  who  delights  in  mere  naatter-of- 
fact,  may  appear  egregiously  trifling  and  absurd. 

We  shall  give  one  instance  in  which  metaphysics  have  been  ap* 
plied  to  a  practical  purpose.  The  metaphysician  points  out  the 
is!iociatioii  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind ;  that  one  thought,  or 
recollection,  is  perpetually  introducing  another,  with  which  it 
was,  in  some  way  or  other,  foranerly  connected.  Thus,  he  re» 
narks,  the  sight  of  any  known  object  recalls  to  the  mind  its 
name ;  the  sight  of  a  known  hand-writing,  the  writer  ;  a  known 
roice,  the  speaker  ;  any  other  known  sound,  its  cause.  On  this 
principle  are  founded  all  the  systems  of  artificial  memory,  which 
have  been  published,  or  which  men  of  letters  or  of  business,  have 
formed  for  their  own  private  assistance. 

We  do  not  intend,  at  present,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
volume,  the  name  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
kut  to  look  back  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  former  volume,  and  from  that, 
indfrom  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
view  of  what  is  called  the  common -sense  philosophy. 

Before  the  tinae  of  Dr.  Reid,  it  was  the  received  opinion  among 
philosophers,  that  we  perceive  nothing  imniediatelif  ;  but  that 
see  any  thing,  for  instance,  the  midnight  heaven  9tuc\-; 
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ded  with  Us  ten  thousand  worlds,  the  immediate  object  of 
perception  is  an  idea  in  our  own  minds — an  idea  of  the  sta 
heavens.  This  the  pliilosophers  seldom  endeavoured  to  |)rove 
but  thev  looked  ujmn  it  as  being  so  obvious,  that  they  took  it  i 
granted.  When  they  did  attempt  to  prove  it,  their  argumf 
was  of  the  following  kind.  The  mind  must  be  present  to  wh 
it  sees,  hears,  &c.  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  tbat  it  goes  out 
the  body  to  every  thing  it  sees  and  hoars.  It  follows,  thorcfo 
that  ideas,  or  images  of  every  thing  it  }>erceives,  must  Ite  pre 
aented  to  it,  in  wdiat  Mr.  liOcke  calls  its  ‘  chamber  of  presoncf, 
in  the  brain,  or  in  the  sensorium.  This  reasoning,  unfortunately 
was  never  canvassed,  and  no  one  thought  of  doubting  the  just 
ness  of  the  conclusion.  Dr.  Reid,  alanned  at  the  deductioy; 
which  he  found  draw'n,  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  according  toth 
strictest  logic,  from  these  premises,  began  at  length  to  questie 
llie  fashionable  doctrine  ;  and  lie  proved,  in  such  a  manner,  w 
think,  as  to  set  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest  among  reasonable  pec 
pie,  that  the  theory  of  ideas,  as  adopted  to  explain  the  pheu 
mena  of  perception,,  wanted  both  the  requisites  of  Newton’s  fir 
regula  philosophandi:  it  was  not  a  vera  causa, — for  nohod 
could  prove  the  existence  of  these  ideas  in  the  brain,  or  in  xh 
sensorium ; — on  the  contrary,  all  physical  experience  was  again? 
their  existence  :  nor  was  k  a  cause  quse  phwnomeni^i  explkm 
dis  sufficerei ;  for,  admit  ideas,  and  perception  is  as  difficn 
to  be  accounted  for  as  before.  It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how  i\ 
mind  perceives  external  things,  as  how  it  perceives  Uieir  iniagi 
in  the  brain. 

The  theory^  of  ideas*  being  thus  discarded,  as  a  mere  h\T>o 
thesis,  unfounded  on  fact,  and  serving  no  purpose,  Dr.  Reid  di* 
not  proceed  to  invent  a  new  hypothesis,-  and  tlienee  deduce  hi 
metapliysical  doctrines  :  he  went  to  work  more  philosophicaUj 
He  examined  attentively  tiie  phenomena  of  mind,  and  madeise^ 
the  basis  of  his  opinions. 

Of  these  we  arc  now  to  give  as  brief  an  account  as  we  ari 
able. 

‘  In  the  gradual  progress  of  man,  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
remarks  Dr.  R.  ‘  there  is  a  certain  order  in  which  his  facultie 
*  arc  unfolded,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  order  we  can  foliov 
^  in  treating  of  them. 

‘  The  external  senses  appear  first.’  Sensation,  therefore,  i 
tlie  first  facultv  to  be  considered. 

The  senses  of  u  new  born  infant,  it  is  probable,  are  weak  aru 
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*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  we  are  speaking  of  phi«^ 
sophical  ideas.  In  common  language  idea  means  nothing  but  noti*  ' 
or  thought,  and,  in  tliai  senile,  no  one  can  of  the  existence  ^ 
ideas. 
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^perfect.  Warmth,  and  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  seem  at 
to  he  its  only  a^atirtcatioiis.  In  a  short  time,  it  distins^uislies 
and  contemplates  lit^ht  tritli  satisfaction,  and  tlien  co- 
l  .iirs ;  atlerwards  it  is  pleased  n  ith  the  sound  of  the  human  Toice; 

I  it  seems  to  be  some  time  before  it  receives*  any  sensations 
bom  smell. 

Through  the  senses  we  receive  all  our  kno^led^c  of  an  ex* 
t  iT.^l  world  :  hut  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  no  sensation  can  ba 
a.'lained  in  words.  No  one  could  explain  wimta  smell  is,  to  a 
^rM'-n  ^who  should  want  the  sense  of  smelliri*^  ;  and  the  sama 
Slav  be  said  with  re*?ard  to  tastes,  and  souikIs,  and  colours. 
Vor  could  the  sensations  attendinfi^  ^visible  figure,  or  tangible 
be  explained  to  a  blind  man,  or  a  man  devoid  of  the  sense 
Stanch  ;  that  is,  though  a  blind  man  knows  by  the  touch  what 
« circle  is,  or  what  a  scpiare  is,  yet  he  can  have  no  notion  what- 
r  of  the  ap)>earanee  which  either  of  them  assumes  to  the  eye. 
\iKl,  on  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  be  bom  without  the  sense  of 
though  he  would,  by  his  sight,  know  distinctly  what  a 
iivle  is,  and  what  a  sipiare  is,  yet  he  would  know  nothing  of 
he  sensations  produced  by  the  handling  of  cither.  The  sensa¬ 
tions  let  into  the  mind  through  any  one  sense,  are  perfectly  dis¬ 
hot  from  those  let  into  it  through  any  other.  In  fart,  since  a 
i  nsation  is  nothing  hut  seeing,  hearing,  ^cc. ;  to  say  that  a  man, 
saoting  one  sense,  ooiild  yet  understand  the  sensations  belong- 
to  it,  would  he  to  say,  that  he  could  smell,  or  see,  or  hear, 
hysomc  other  sense  than  that  of  smelling,  or  seeing,  or  hearing. 
This,  however,  is  sutliciently  plain. 

Of  the  qualities  in  bodies  producing  these  sensations  in  us, 
^mc  are  what  Dr.  Heid  calls  ocew/f,  and  other  philosophers, 
^yndarif:  i.  e.  qualities  of  which  we  know  nothing  farther 
thin  that  they  do,  we  know  not  in  what  way,  produce  such  sen- 
stions  in  us.  No  one  can  define  k  colour,  or  a  smell,  otherwise 
than  as  a  certain  quality  of  body  which  produces  a  certain  sen- 
^tioii  in  us.*  We  can  go  no  farther.  There  are  other  qualities 
bodies,  however,  of  which  we  know  more  ;  whicli  we  can  de- 
titte  and  make  subjects  of  our  reasoning.  Such  are  solidity,  ex-* 
ttiisioii,  figure,  and  others.  The  immediate  eftect,  indeed^  of 
wiy  one  of  these  upon  the  sense  is  a  sensation,  wliicli,  as  we 
hve  just  observed  of  all  sensatiOTs,  is  notto  be  explained  to  any 
wanting  the  appropriate  sense.  But  there  is  sometliing  far¬ 
ther.  Having  obtained  the  sensation  of  figure,  for  instance,  by 
eye,  we  accpiire  the  notion  of  what  it  is  in  body ;  we  define  it, 
make  it  an  object  of  the  understanding ;  so  that,  without 
P®S8tssing  our  original  sensations,  a  blind  man  might  yet  enter 
•“to  our  definition,  and  make  figure  equally  an  object  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  Indeed,  by  his  own  sensations  of  touch,  lie  would 
^naself  arrive  at  a  similar  defiuitioD.  And  therefore,  it  has 
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always  appeared  to  us,  that  Mr.  liocke,  havini?  proposed  thii 
question, — Whether  a  blind  man,  who  had  been  accustomed  tw] 
handle  a  cube  and  sphere,  and  w  as  able  to  distin^ush  them  ac 
ourately  by  touch,  ^vould,  on  the  recovery  of  his  sij^ht,  he  able, 
without  touching  them,  to  distinguish  them  by  the  eye  ? — in  de 
tiding  in  the  negative,  answers  wrong.  It  appears  to  us,  w 
say,  that  he  would  bo  able  to  distinguish  them  by  the  eye.  Tiip 
blind  man,  arguing  from  his  sensations  of  touch,  has  arrived  at 
the  same  definitions  of  a  straight  line  and  a  right  angle,  as  a 
common  man  has,  arguing  from  the  sensations  of  siglit.  Thence 
he  gets  the  same  definition  of  a  square,  and  thence  the  same  de¬ 
finition  of  a  cube.  What  hinders  that,  upon  the  recovery  of  his 
eyes,  he  should  not,  as  w^ell  as  another,  get  his  old  definitiom 
of  a  straight  line  and  a  right  angle,  of  a  square  and  a  cube, 
from  his  sensations  of  sight,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  samn 
thing,  recognise  the  subjects  of  his  definitions  among  those  sen¬ 
sations  ? 

In  the  Same  manner,  a  blind  man  may  have  notions  of  all  the 
primary  qualities  of  bodies,  the  notions  of  which  we  receive  by 
means  of  the  sight.  Th?y  will,  indeed,  be  accompanied  in  his 
mind,  with  sensations  different  from  those  wdiieh  accompany  them 
in  ours, — with  sensations  of  solidity,  probably,  or  of  heat  and  cold, 
instead  of  colour, — but  still  they  will  he  essentially  the  same. 

So  far  then  of  sensation.  But  sensation  does  not  imply  per¬ 
ception,  It  is  probable,  we  might  almost  say  it  is  certain,  that 
an  infant  has  from  his  sensations  no  notion  of  an  external  world  ; 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  infer  from  the  nign^  the  thing  signi¬ 
fied,  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  touches  with  his  hand  what 
he  sees  with  his  eyes  ;  he  removes  an  object  from  before  his  eyes 
and  finds  he  has  lost  a  certain  sensation  of  sight ;  he  brings  back 
the  object,  and  recovers  the  sensation.  Hence  he  naturally  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  sensation  and  the  object  are  connected,  the 
former  as  the  sign,  the  latter  as  the  thing  signified.  He  has 
now  the  perception  of  colour  and  of  figure  ;  i.  e.  he  now  knows 
that  there  always  exists  an  extarnal  cause  of  those  sensations 
which  he  experiences.  In  the  same  way,  he  learns  that  there  are 
external  causes  of  his  other  sensations 


as  hearing  and  smell¬ 
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But  he  learns,  farther,  in  process  of  lime,  that  there  exist,  m 
one  and  the  same  external  object,  the  causes  of  many  of  his  sen¬ 
sations.  He  finds  that  an  orange,  for  instance,  affects  him  with 
cme  sensation  through  the  eye,  another  through  the  touch,  a 


third  through  the  smell,  and  a  fourth  through  the  taste.  He 


connects  these  together  in  his  mind  ;  and  it  may  properly  be 
said,  that  he  lias  the  perception  of  an  clxternal  object,  when, 
receiving  from  it  a  sensation  through  any  one  sense,  he  recol- 
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rN  on  the  instant  the  sensations  he  would  receive  from  it 
h'ouifh  the  others. 

Of  the  perceptions  thus  arising  from  any  external  phjeet,  it  is 
he  observed,  that  those  of  si^it  and  of  touch  are  always  con- 
'  lictory ;  sight  pri'senting  us  with  hut  two  dimensions  of 
wiy,  touch  with  three.  We  see  a  thing  as  long  and  broad  ;  we 
f'  lit  as  long,  broad,  and  thick.  What  to  touch  is  a  sphere,  Is 
»  sio-bt  a  shaded  circle.  What  to  touch  is  a  cube,  is  to  sight  an 
i-'icular  plane  figure.  Again,  every  j>oint  in  an  object  being 
M,'fi  in  the  direction  of  a  line  jmssing  through  that  point  and  the 
c'p'Tv  of  the  eye,  it  is  obvious  that  the  figure  of  the  whole  object 
projected  up-on  a  jdane  perpendicular  to  the  central  of 
lines.  Hence,  from  the  principles  of  projection,  it  follows, 
except  the  eye  be  in  one  particular  position,  in  a  line  drawn 
t  in  the  centre  of  the  object  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  even 
i'  plane  figure  presents  diilerent  perceptions  to  sight  and  to 
kk  a.  A  circle  to  the  touch,  is  an  ellipse  to  the  eye  ;  an  ellipse 
k  the  touch,  may  he  a  circle  to  the  eye. 

j  It  is  w  ith  an  allusion  to  these,  as  well  as  to  some  other  facts, 
appreliend,  that  philosophers  have  sj)oken  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
kiisps.  If  a  circle  can  be  so  shaded  that  a  person,  in  a  certain 
kimtion,  shall  take  it  for  a  sphere  of  the  same  colour  and  diame- 
!  r,  we  should  say  that  his  sight  deceived  him.  No,  says  Dr. 

‘  it  seems  to  he  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  work- 
‘manship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  think  that  Ire  has  given  us 
‘one  faculty  to  ileceive  us,  to  wit,  our  senses,  and  another  fa- 
‘eulty,  to  wit,  our  reason,  to  detect  the.  fallacy.’  How  then  ? 
Your  sensations  told  you  true ;  you  saw  a  certain  colour, 
«id  a  certain  shading,  and  herein  you  were  not  deceived  ;  but 
you  were  wrong  in  the  conclusion  you  drew  from  these  sensa¬ 
tions,  in  imagining  that  it  was  a  sphere  which  produced  them. 
This  appears  to  us  very  little  better  than  an  ancnpiitm  verbo- 
’nw,  especially  as  the  account  of  the  workmanship  of  the  ‘  Su- 
‘premo  Being’  remains  equally  ‘  unfavourable’  at  last ;  for  what 
niatters  it  wbetber  we  are  deceived  by  our  sensations,  or  by  the 
tonclusions  that  we  necesftarily  draw  therefrom  ? 

lu  speaking  of  the  fallacies,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  senses, 
l)r.  Reid  is  obliged  to  notice  the  art  of  ventriloquism.  ‘  The 
*  deception,’  says  he,  is  ^till  greater,  because  more  uncommon, 
‘which  is  said. to  he  produced  by  gastriloquists,  that  is,  |)erson9 
‘  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  nriodifyin^  their  voice,  so  that  it 
‘  ^hall  affect  the  ear  of  the  hearers,  as  if  it  came  from  another 
‘  person,  or  from  the  clouds,  or  from  under  the  earth. 

^  1  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  ,any  of  these 
‘artists,  and  therefore  cannot  say  to  what  degree  of  per- 
‘  lection  the  art  may  have  been  carried. 
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‘  1  apprehend  it  to  be  only  such  an  imperfect  imitation  as  ma 
‘  deceive  those  who  arc  incittenlive,  or  under  a  panic.’ 

That  the  ventriloijuist  may  perform  liis  promised  deception 
two  tiling  are  to  he  done ;  the  voice  must  be  made  to  soun 
as  coming /rom  a  certain  dhtance,  and  in  a  certain  direction 
^he  first  of  these  we  hohl  to  be  practicable,  and,  in  fact,  otte 
nccomplishcd.  A  sound,  emitted  at  a  distance,  is  iiuleed  altc 
by  the  time  that  it  reaches  the  ear  ;  but  it  is  still  a  sound  as  imi 
table,  for  aii^ht  that  we  can  see,  as  any  other.  The  j)ainter, 
a  canvas  removed  only  a  few  feet  from  us,  can  throw  his  objee 
apparently  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  by  a  proper  dirainu 
tion  of  their  dimensions  and  dci^radation  of  the  colouring,  an 
may  even  deceive  an  unpractised  eye,  as  a  child’s  at  a  panorama 
Liet  any  one  observe  as  diligently  the  ellects  produced  by  distanc 
upon  sounds,  and,  if  lie  be  possessed  of  a  good  ear,  and  of  flexibl 
and  obedient  organs  of  voice,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  may  as 
pire  with  success  to  this  part  of  a  ventriloquist’s  praise.  As  tot 
other  thing  we  mentioned,  we  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  t 
us  equally  within  human  jiowers.  If  our  i>erception  of  the  direc 
cion  in  which  any  sound  comes  to  the  ear,  depends  upon  an 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  upon  the  direction 
which  the  pulses  of  the  air  strike  upon  the  ear  ;  and  this  is  ob 
vioiisly  out  of  tlic  power  of  imitation. 

As  far  as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  facts  corre 
li>pond  to  all  this.  We  have  heard  a  voice  from  a  distance,  from 
an  adjoining  room,  from  under  a  wine-glass,  imitated  with  a 
skill  that  might  produce  the  most  perfect  deception  and,  on 
the  pretended  opening  of  the  door,  or  lifting-up  of  the  wine- 

J;lass,  j.he  feeble  and  muffled  voice  issued  out  in  the  common, 
ree,  and  natural  maimer.  But,  whenever  the  direction  was  to  be 
ascertained,  we  have  found  the  ventriloquist  fail ;  and,  on 
shutting  our  eyes,  and  abstracting  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  th«  scene  before  us,  we  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  voices  that  came  from  above,  and  those  that  came 
from  below  ;  those  from  the  right  hand,  and  those  from  the  left 
we  could  only  perceive  that  the  sound  was  as  at  a  distance. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  it  comes  about  that  the  auditor  is 
deceived,  it  must  be  observed  that  we  cannot  always  very  ac 
curately  disdugiiisli  the  directirin  of  every  day  sounds.  The  rum 
blingof  a  cart  in  the  street  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  tliun 
der  in  the  air  ;  and  in  an*oom  to  which  w'e  are  unaccustomed,  we 
cannot  always  discover  on  which  side  the  street  lies,  from  the 
sounds  ,  that  rise  from  it.  No  w^ouder,  therefore,  if  a  person 
wlio  is  to  have  his  ear  deceived,  finding  it  deceived  in  one  instance, 
should  fancy  it  deceived  also  in  another,  es|>ecially  when  the  ven¬ 
triloquist  aids  that  fancy  by  turning  his  head  upwards  or  doivn- 
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fdf,  to  the  ri^ht  hand  or  to  the  left;  or  by  placing  a  doll  at  a 
^ance,  whose  lips  move  as  if  carrying  on  a  dialogue. 

But  to  return  from  ventriloquism  to  metaphysics.  Perception  of 
iiects,  according  to  the  sense  we  have  put  upon  the  expression, 
phlies  memory.  Without  memory  we  should,  indeed,  have 
^sensations  arising  from  colour  and  .plane  figure,  but  should 
t  receive  them  as  the  signs  of  something  signified,  or  recognise. 
m  as  produced  by  an  external  object. 

Indeed,  without  memory,  of  what  use  would  perception  be  to 
r  Without  memory  we  could  have  no  acquaintance  with 
Siers,  or  with  ourselves ;  no  knowledge  of  our  own  identity. 

\e  sliould  know  neither  the  use  nor  the  danger  of  any  thing ;  * 
aid  learn  nothing  of  la)iguage ;  could  understand  nothing  of 
a^oiiing  ;  could  have  no  idea  of  motion  or  duration  ;  perhaps, 
perception  of  any  extended  object  in  short,  we  should  be 
ws  conscious  of  some  one  sensation,  and  that  would  be  all. 
Memory  then,  it  should  seem,  w'ould  he  the  next  of  the  facul- 
of  the  mind  to  come  under  our  eousideratiou.  Tliere  is, 
vever,  another  faculty,  witliout  wliicli  there  could  be  no  ine- 
ry  ;  and  that  is  attention.  Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  has  very 
I  erly  considered  attention  immediately  after  perception ; 


i 
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*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr-  Stewart.  He  makes  good, 
‘think,  his  doctrine,  ‘  that  we  cannot  attend,  at  one  and  the  same 
i'tant,  to  objects  that  we  can  attend  to  separately  and  then  *  the 
^trine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  respect  to  vision.  Sup- 
the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  position,  and  the  picture  of  an 
^ect  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind  perceive  the  com- 
ke  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the  result  of 
Various  perceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  outline  ? 
ith  respect  to  this  question,  the  principles  already  stated  lead  me  to 
elude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive 
"m  point  in  the  outline  of  the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be 
-nted  on  the  retina  at  the  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  con- 
”ousness,  is  an  involuntary  operation.  As  no  two  points,  however, 

^  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direction,  every  point,  by  itself,  con- 
^'Jtes  just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,'as  if  it  were 
T3rated  by  an  intervaLof  empty  space  from  alljthe  rest.  If  the  doc- 
therefore  formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once  ;  and  as  the  percep- 
=3  of  the  figure  of  the  object,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
®^iation  of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  eat:h  other,  we  must 
-  elude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  Iw  the  eye,  it  the  result  of  a 
^^ber  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  attention,  how- 
are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with  respect 
is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous.’— Stewart, 
pp.  130, 1.  8vo.  edition. 
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and  it  forms,  we  think,  the  most  original  chapter  of  Us 
work. 

There  is  a  certain  state  of  mind,  known  almost  to  every  one, 
in  which  external  objects  produce  no  lasting  effect  upon  us.  They 
are  either  not  perceived,  or  perceived  and  not  remembered.  We 
may  be  engaged  for  an  hour  or  two  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
friend,  without  being  able  to  say  what  were  the  colours  of  the  clothes 
he  had  on.  We  may  sit  a  whole  afternoon  in  interesting  company 
without  knowing,  when  we  leave  the  room,  how  many  windows 
there  were  in  it ;  or,  (to  use  Mr.  S.’s  illustration),  ^  a  clock  may 
‘  strike  in  the  same  room  with  us,  without  our  being  able  next 
‘  moment  to  recollect  whether  we  heard  it  or  not.’ 

‘  In  these,’  he  continues,  ‘  and  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  is 
‘  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  pepceive 
‘  the  external  object.  JFrom  some  analogous  facts,  however,  I 
‘  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  opinion  is  not  well-founded. 
^  A  person  who  falls  asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly  atvaked, 
‘  is  unable  to  recollect  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  preacher ;  or 
‘  even  to  recollect  that  he  was  speaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that 
‘  sleep  does  not  suspend  entirely  the  j)owers  of  perception,  maybe 
‘  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden 
^  pause  in  his  discourse,  every  person  in  the  congregation  who 
‘  was  asleep,  would  instantly  awake.  In  this  case,  tlierefore, it 
‘  appears,  that  a  pei*son  may  be  conscious  of  a  perception,  with- 

*  out  being  able  afterwards  to  recollect  it.’  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

We  shall  mention  one  or  two  ^  analogous  facts,’  which  seem 
to  confirm  the  professor’s  opinion.  The  first  is,  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  absence  of  mind.  An  absent  man  shall  mend  a  pen, 
and,  liaving  cut  it  to  the  stump,  throw  his  pen-knife  into  the  fire, 
and  put  the  stump  into  his  pocket ;  on  having  his  health  drank, 
he  shall  reply  ‘  good  night and,  on  being  asked  for  a  knife  and 
fork,  shall  reach  the  snuffer-dish  over  the  table.  In  such 
instances,  (and  almost  every  one  can  add  to  them  from  his  own 
observation,)  it  is  obvious  that  the  absent  man  does  see  what  is 
before  him,  and  does  hear  what  is  addressed  to  him,  for  some 
effect  is  produced.  Why  then  is  not  the  right  effect  produced.^ 
Because  the  mind  does  not  pay  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
senses  ;  engaged  with  more  interesting  objects,  it  does  not  pro¬ 
perly  turn  itaelf  to  these,  does  not  choose  to  take  them  into  con¬ 
sideration,  to  retain  ‘  them  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  con- 

*  template  them  exclusively  of  every  thing  else.’* 

That  the  mind  does  really  perceive  these  objects,  and  does 
not  choose  to  attend  to  them,  may  be  inferred  likewise  from 
this, — that  an  object  in  any  way  interesting  or  singular,  is  not 
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passed  over  with  the  same  inattenlion  as  an  uninteresting  or 
common- one.  The  same  person,  who,  sitting  in  a  Unely  room 
at  midnight,  and  immersed  iiiv  reverie,  should  not  /tear,  (to 
speak  with  the  vulgar,)  the  w'atch man  bawling  the  hour  in  tlio 
street,  would  yet  be  sensible  of  a  low,  suspicious  whisper  at  his 
window.  A  literary  man,  who,  perhaps,  never  observed  in  his 
life  tlic  paper-hangings  of  any.room  he  has  been  in,  would  have 
his  attention  caught  at  once,  if  the  pattern  were  composed  of  ma-* 
tbematical  diagrams. 

Another  question  on  the  subject  of  attention,  which  Mr.  S* 
considers,  is  this:  wliether  any  actions,  by  habit,  become  at 
length  involuntary  and  automatic?  whether,  for  example,  in 
walking,  the  feet,  once  set  in  motion  by  our  will,  continue  to 
move  regularly  forw  ard  of  themselves,  till  stopped  by  our  will  ? 
or  whether  every  step  requires  some  attention  and  a  separate 
Tolition  ?  Metaphysicians  of  great  name,  and  among  others  Dr. 
Reid,  have  imagined  such  actions  to  be  involuntary  and  me¬ 
chanical.  Mr.  Stewart,  a  true  philosoplier,  who  never  places 
aames  in  the  room  of  arguments,  maintains  the  contrary.  The. 
onus  probancli  rests  with  the  former,  who  introduce,  as  Mr. 
Stewart  observes,  ‘  A  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible, 

‘  roust  be  understood  as  implying  the  existence  of  some  law  of 
‘  our  constitution,  which  has  been  hitherto  unobserved  by  phi- 
‘  losophers,  and  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing 
‘  analogous  in  our  constitution  while  Mr.  S.’s  doctrine  in- 
olves  none  but  ‘  tlie  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the 
‘  human  mind.’* 

11,1  ‘  The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  offered 
•e,B  totlie  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  this  sub- 
k,B‘ject,  is  founded  on  the  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible  ra- 
iidB  pidity,  they  necessarily  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations. — 
When  a  person,  for  example,  reads  aloud ;  there  must,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate  volition  preceding  the  articulation 
of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  actual  trial,  that  it 
is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two  thousand  letters  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  Is  it  reasonaWe  to  supposej_that  thejuind  is  capable  of 
so  many  different  acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  very  inconsi 
derable?’  Vol.  I.  p.  115. 

To  this  objection  Mr.  S.  replies,  by  bringing  forward  in- 
‘anccs  of  intellectual  operations,  confessedly  not  mechanical, 
’hicli  yet  are  carried  on  with  the  same  rapidity  as  those  that 
‘re  supposed  to  be  so.  How  soon  do  we  judge,  (whether  ac- 
rately  or  not,  no  matter  for  our  present  purpose,)  of  the  dis- 
«  ce  of  an  object  from  the  eye !  So  soon,  indeed,  that  such 
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distan('e  is  generally  regarded  as  ascertained  immediatelv  ltd  <  Tl<€ 
the  sight ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  before  ®  rdatio 
can  be  known,  an  intellectnal  process  most  be  gone  thro n<:'ij^ave  1 
involving  more  than  one  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  eqtiiliBq^^jro! 
brist  furnishes  Mr.  S.  with  another  example :  but,  j>erhaps,  dwhate 
plainer  is  a  more  common  one.  How  rapidly  can  a  pt  r<n«  j^virt, 
talk — we  do  not  mean  recite  from  memory^  for  to  instaMrdln  the 
that,  might,  perhaps,  bo  begging  the  question,  hut  clothe  hid  this  ft 
thoughts,  as  they  arise,  in  intelligible  and  appropriate  words  dtoll. 
and  who  will  say  that  this  is  mechanical  ?  I  Othe 

What  appears  to  us  to  be  a  considerable  confirmation  of  Mrditcrna 
Stewart’s  doctrine  he  has  himself  overlooked.  It  is  this,  f  Kelieve 
while  any  one  is  engaged  in  these  operations  supposedly  mcJ^led  t 
ehanieal,*the  attention  is  forcibly  and  exclusively  called  off  td  ‘  Tli 
something  else,  the  mechanical  operation  is  suspended.  Aa  Whei 
person,  playing  a  perfectly  familiar  tune  upon  the  harpsirhordd  object 
would  involuntarily  stop,  on  hearing  a  piece  of  news  that  ah-d  point 
sorbed  his  whole  soul.  And  what  is  the  reason  that  any  onoB  ofthe 
under  \iolent  agitation  of  mind,  or  in  what  is  vulgarly  call  !■  Tho* 
n  flurry,  performs  ill  the  thing  with  which  he  is  best  and 
intimately  acquainted,  unless  it  be  that  the  attention,  lux'cs'iirdTttenu 
for  performing  it,  is  divided  w  ith  something  else  ?  dmiane 

And,  after  all,  why  should  the  operations  of  the  mind  H jpannei 
supposed  slower  than  those  of  the  body  ?  It  is  certain  th:  ■ien^th, 
there  must  he  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  for  the  artieuh  Bone  cai 
tion  of  ever\  one  of  the  two  thousand  lettei’s  thus  pronounce  Bdistanc 
in  a  minute;  and  what  is  there,  then,  so  staggering  in  tAB  lull 
supposition  that  there  must  also  be  a  separate  volition  of  theB would 
mind?  Bdnle; 

Another  question  which  Mr.  S.  considers,  on  the  subject  oi  Jbnt  th 
attention,  is,  ^  Whether  we  Imve  the  power  of  attending  toBmind. 
*  'more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  instant ;  or,  in  otherBwuut 
‘  words,  vrhether  we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  same  instant,®  pendii 
‘  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  sepai*ately  ?’  Vol.  1.  p.  l’^»Hcomin 
Although  there  are  some  eases  which  incline  vcnBple  is 
obstinately  to  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  espeeialKBtliat,  I 
those  of  jugglers  and  equilibrists,  we  certainly  feel  disposed  toBwe  w 
decide  with  Mr.  S.  in  the  negative.  We  do  not,  however,®  i  cer 
think  the  subject  of  suliicicnt  importance,  to  detain  our  readers®  to  bi 
any  longer  on  this  chapter.  I  ^cas 

The  associating  of  ideas,  and  memory,  are  two  faculties  iS  ■  liated 
closely  united  as  sensation  and  perception.  While  we  areBiteoii 
awake,  we  are  perpetually  furnished  with  sensations  by  onrBittpac 
senses,  and  with  ideas  by  the  associating  principle.  Some  of®  iuk  b 
these  sensations  induce  no  notion  of  an  external  object ;  and  ■  doubi 
some  of  these  ideas,  no  notion  of  any  event  or  fact  whence  thej  ■ 
were  derived.  ■ 
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‘  Tlie*  oporations  of  meinory  relate  either  to  thin^  and  their 
relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  fonner  case,  thoughts  which 
liave  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us,  without 
qi8;jresting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of  time 
whatever  ;  as  wiien  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by 
ht'ort,  or  when  1  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent  friend. 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  of 
this  faculty  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past.* 

Vol  1.  p.  404. 

Others  again  of  our  sensations,  refer  us  immediately  to  an 
f\t. nml  object,  in  whose  present  existence  we  are  compelled  to 
Mieve ;  and  others  of  our  ideas,  to  events  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  believe  formerly  took  place. 

‘  The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  events. 
‘When  I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recal  to  the  mind  the  former 
‘objects  of  its  thoughts,  hut  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
'  point  of  time ;  so  tJiat,  of  every  such  act  of  memory,  the  idea 
of  tlie  past  is  a  necessary  concomitant.’  Vol,  1.  p.  405. 

Those  of  our  senses  by  which  we  perceire  distant  objects, 
learn,  in  process  of  time,  to  estimate  the  distances  of  different 
fxtoroal  objects  which  tliey  perceive,  and  thence  even  greater 
ri^anees  than  they  can  in  reality  reach  ;  and  the  mind,  in  lika 
^  anner,  learns  to  compute  the  distances  of  past  events,  and,  at 
leHffth,  distances  greater  than  the  memory  extends  to  :  in  the 
m  case,  we  come  at  last  to  the  notion  and  belief  of  an  infinite 
distance;  in  the  other,  of  an  infinite  duration. 

In  the  analysis,  then,  of  what  is  commonly  called  memory,  k 
Would  appear,  that  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  associating  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  that  to  tnemory,  strictly  so  called,  belongs  nothing 
hit  the  recognition  of  ideas  introduced  by  this  principle  into  the 
mind.  If  any  one  should  object,  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
wunt  of  the  matter,  memory  is  a  vastly  uncertain  thing,  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  principle  over  which  we  have  no  power,  no 
eominand,  we  can  only  say  that  the  operation  of  this*  princi¬ 
ple  is  not  the  less  certain,  heemuse  not  subject  to  our  will.: 
that,  for  instance,  on  the  appearance  of  light  in  the  morning  when 
We  wake,  we  inquire  the  hour ;  that  upon  finding  it  to  be 
a  certain  hour,  we "  get  np,  dress  ourselves,  ana  proceed 
[0  business,  all  in  the  proper  course,  merely  because  the 
•‘leas  follow  one  another  in  our  iniud  in  a  regularly  asso- 
hated  train.  Of  the  principhj  itself  we  pretend  to  give  no 
recount,  any  more  than  of  gravitation.  Masses  of  matter  do 
•Itraet  one  another  }'>nobody  doubts  the  fact  because  he  does 
know  its  causer  and,  iii  tlic  same  manner,  nobody  can 
doubt  that  ideas, » which  have  hy  any  means,  been  asso- 
in  the  mind,  do  still  pixscat  tbcuiseivcs  to  •  it  toge- 
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ther,  because  he  cannot  explain  or  conceive  the  mutual  attrae. 
tion  of  thoughts. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  it  is  more  common  to  hear  people 
complain  than  of  a  bad  memory  ;  perhaps,  according  to  what 
we  have  just  stated,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  a  weak 
principle  of  association.  But,  what  term  soever  we  matf 
choose  to  employ,  the  fact  is  certain, — people  complain  that 
they  cannot  remember*  The  complaiiit  is,  we  think,  always 
unjust;  for  this  plain  reason,  thatihey  do  actually  remember  a 
multitude  of  things,  compared  with  wliich  the  number  that  they 
oomplain  of  forgetting,  is  as  nothing.  Let  it  only  be  considered 
what  a  variety  of  words  every  one  has  in  readiness  to  express 
his  meaning  ;  of  how  many  things  he  recollects  the  names,  tli» 
qualities,  the  uses ;  of  how'  many  persons  he  recognises  the 
faces,  the  voices,  the  hand^ writing  ;  and  we  surely  cannot  ima¬ 
gine  any  one  to  be  naturally  deficient  in  memory.  Or  let  us 
consider  in  how  many  ways  the  memory  must  serve  us;  how 
many  things  there  are  to  be  remembered,  before  we  can  write 
the  most  common  sentence.  We  must  remember  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  we  wish  to  express,  the  words  that  will  express  it, 
the  arrangement  of  those  words  according  to  the  rules  of  uni¬ 
versal  grammar,  and  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  languai^e  in 
w^hich  we  write ;  the  manner  of  spelling  each  word,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  probably  many 
other  things  which  at  present  esca]>e  us.  The  acts  of  memory, 
unconscious  indeed  and  w  ithout  effort,  in  the  composition  of  a 
moderate  sentence,  cannot  he  fewer  than  a  thousand.  And, 
after  considering  this,  who  shall  accuse  nature  of  having  given 
him  a  bad  memory  f 

If  the  associating  principle,  then,  be  not  naturally  weak,  to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  the  bad  memories  that  we  do  actually 
meet  with  ?  To  some  natural  deficiency,  or  to  some  fault  in  edu¬ 
cation  ?  To  the  latter,  we  are  inclined  to  think  ;  and  probably 
to  a  deficient  cultivation  of  the  attention.  This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  memory  is  seldom  weak  with 
respect  to  those  things  on  which  the  attention  is  much  em¬ 
ployed.  The  man  of  letters  lets  slip  tlie  contents  of  his  account- 
books  ;  the  man  of  business  cannot  retain  poetry  and  science; 
the  school-boy,  who  perhaps  gets  by  heart  fifty  lines  of  Virijil 
every  day  of  his  life,  would  be  puzzled  if  required  to  repeat  the 
subfitance  of  a  sermon  or  a  chemical  lecture.  It  is  the  grand 
secret  of  education,  to  fix  the  mind.  To  form  a  universal 
genius,  the  attention  should  be  universally  applied. 

‘  I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  with  respect  to  attention,  con- 
^  sidered  in  the  relation  to  whicji  it  stands  to  memory,'  that  al' 
‘  though  it  be  a  vpluntary  act,  it  requires  experience  to  have  rt 
*  always  under  commsqid.  Jn  the  ca§e  of  objects  to  wbich^^ 
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‘have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or 

*  i^hich  aft  calculated  to  rouse  the  curiosity,  or  to  affect  any 
‘of  our  passions,  the  attention  fixes  itself  upon  them,  as  it  were 

*  spontaneously,  and  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  of  which 
<  are  conscious.  How  perfectly  do  we  remember,  and  even 

retain,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand^ 
writings  of  our  acquaintances,  although  we  never  took  any 
particular  pains  to  .  fix  them  in  the  memory  !  On  the  other 
‘  hand,  if  an  object  does  not  interest  some  principle  of  our  na- 
‘tore,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with  a  wish  to  trea- 
‘  sure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  *  in  the  mind,  without  our  being 
‘  able  to  command  that  degree  of  attention  which  may  lead  us 
‘  to  recognize  it  the  next  time  we  see  it.  A  person,  for  example, 

^  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horses 
‘  or  to  cattle,  may  study  for  a  considerable  time  the  appearance 
‘  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bullock,  without  being  able  a  few  days  af- 
‘  terwards  to  pronounce  on  his  identity  ;  while  a  horse-dealer 
‘  or  a  g^zier  recollects  many  hundreds  of  that  class  of  animals 
‘  with  which  he  is  conversant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces 
^  of  his  acquaintances.  In  order  to  account  far  this,  1  would 
‘remark,  that  although  attention  be  a  voluntary  act,  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  always  able,  when  we  choose,  to  make  a  mo- 

*  mentary  exertion  of  it ;  yet,  unless  the  object  to  'which  it  is 
nyv  directed  be  really  interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curiosity, 
•v,B  the  train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our 
faB  purpose.  When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  studying 
id, B  such  an  object,  it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  attention 

B  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it,  and  recurring 
I  to  it  every  instant;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are 
I  conscious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  to  be)  ef- 
lljB  forts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  unsuccesful  attempts  to  keep 
lu'B  the  mind  steady  to  its  object,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous 
dvBideas,  which  are  from  time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice.’  Vol, 
isB  p.  409. 

lihB  Some  memories  soon  acquire,  but  cannot  long  retain  ;  others, 
the  contrary,  are  long  in  acquiring,  but  retain  faithfully. 
Pn  what  internal  conformation  of  mind  such  differences  de- 
pQcl,  it  is,  perhaps,- impossible  toJetermine^ 

I  To  the  two  properties  of  memory  which  we  have  mentioned,' 
P'ceptibility,  and  retentiveness,  Mr.  Stewart  adds  a  third, 
Piidiness.  This,  however,  seems  entirely  to  depend  on' 
piiat  is  commonly  called  presence  of  mind,  a  subject  wbioli 
not,  we  think,  received  its  due  share  of  attention  from  me- 
Bphysicians. 

B  A  technical  memory  is  nothing  but  the  connecting  of  our 
by  an  artificial  association^  instead  of  the  natural 
B”®*  We  find  by  experience  that  it  is  easier,  for  instance,  t<^ 
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oonnevt  with  the  buihliiig  of  Rome  the  wonl  Horn  thi 
the  date  753.  But  on  this  subject  we  have  spoken  so*largel\  i 
another  place,  that  we  shall  say  nothing;  of  it  at  j>re8ent. 

Ideas  are  continually  passing  throue^h  our  minds  in  an  as^c 
ciated  train,  not  only  W'hile  we  arc  awake,  hut  also  in  our  slt'^n 
In  ti’catin^  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Stewart  has  naturally  boer 
led  tointriHluce  a  disquisition  concerning' di'caining,  perhaps  tli 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

llis  inquiry  is,  ‘  What  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep  ?  or 
‘  in  other  words,  whJtt  faculties  tlicn  continue  to  operate,  an 

*  wliat  faculties  are  tlien  suspended?’  Vol.  1.  p.  3'27.  Andh! 
theory  is,  ‘  I'hat  in  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  arei 
fius|>ende<l,  which  dejx'nd  on  our  volition.’  ‘  According  to  this^ 

‘  doctrine,’  he  remarks,  ^  the  cftect  which  is  produced  on  ouij 

*  mental  ojxrations,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which  if 
‘  produced  on  04ir  bodily  powers.  From  the  obsej'vation 
^  which  have  been  already*  made,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  slreji 
‘  the  body  is,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  subja 
‘  to  our  command.  The  vital  .and  invokintary  motions,  howf 
‘  ever,  siifter  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  ai 
‘  awake,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  un  i 

‘  know  n  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appear,  tliat  those  opef 

*  rations  of  the  mind  w  hich  de|>cnd  on  our  volition  arc  ansjieud 

*  ed;*  while  certain  other  oixrations  are,  at  least,  occasionalif 

*  carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally  suggests  the  idea,  that  oil! 
‘  our  mental  o|>cratious,  which  arc  indejxndent  of  our  niif 
‘  may  continue  during  sloej) ;  and  tliat  the  phenomena  « 

‘  dreaming  may,  ]M'rhaps,  be  produced  by  tliese,  diversified! 

*  in  their  apparent  elFects,  in  consequence' of  the  suspension  (f 
‘  our  voluntary  powers.’  8tcw’art.  Vol.  1.  p.  333. 

‘  The  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  does  not  deprnd| 
‘  imnxdiatcly  on  the  will,’  though,  while  we  are  awake,  it  i 
greatly  affected  by  the  will.  This  train,  therefore,  should  pri*! 
ceed  while  we  arc  asleep  :  and,  that  the  Autlior’s  hypeJ-u  v* 
may  be  fully  made  <mt,  there  are  two  things  to  be  proved  :  ‘ 

^  that  the  successidn  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep,  is  regulated  H) 

‘  the  same  general  laws  of  association,  to  which  it  is  sub^oct 

*  ed  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Secondly,  ^liat  the  circuro 
‘  stances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our 
‘  thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  rtie  sus;  ^  n 
‘  sion  of  the  influence  of  the  will.’  p.  335. 


In  support  of  the  first  of  these,  the  Author  advances  t 


folio  wing  considerations. 


*  Sec  Grey *j6  Memorla  TecUnica. 
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*  1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suff^ested  to  us  by  bodily  sen- 
‘  ^alions  :  and  with  these,  it  is  well  known,  from  wliat  wc 
‘  experience  wliile  awake,  tb.it  particular  ideas  are  frecpiently 
‘very  stronsj^ly  associated.  1  have  been  told  by  a  trlend,  that 
*  occasion,  in  cmiiis 'quence  of  an  indisposition,  to  apply 

‘  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  bis  feet  when  be  went  to  bed,  be 
‘  (Iroamed  that  be  was  niakinn'  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount 

<  .Ktna  and  iliatbe  found  the  beat  of  the  ground  almost  in- 
^  supportable.  Another  person,  having  a  blister  applied  to  his 

<  head,  dreamed  that  be  was  scal|>ed  by  a  party  of  Indians. 

‘  I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreamiiii^,  will  re- 
‘  collect  instances,  in  his  own  case,  of  a  similar  nature. 

‘  2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailiiifi^  temper  of 
‘  the  mind.’  p.  335.  ^ 

‘After  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming 
‘  danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  with 
‘  sudden  startings  ;  imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 
‘  brink  of  a  precipice.’  p.  330. 

‘  3.  ‘  Our  dreams  are  inlluenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of 
‘  association  while  awake.’  p.  330. 

‘  Tnere  are  probably  few  matliematiciniis,  who  have  not 
‘  dreamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who  have  not  even 
‘  fanned  that  they  were  prosecutiiic:  the  investigation  of  it  with 
‘  inncli  success.  IMiey  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  the  study 
‘  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious,  during  sleep,  of  u 
‘renewal  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and  somelimes  feel  them- 
‘  selves  possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech,  which  they  never  cx- 
‘  perienced  before.’  p.  338. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  proof,  of  how  raiicli  beauty 
nen  metaphysical  reasoning  is  susceptible.' 

‘  As  a  farther  proof  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in 
‘dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  association; 

‘  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which  most 
frequently  present  tlieinselves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  asleep, 
are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  youth. 
The  facility  of  association  is  then  much  greater  than  in  more  ad- 
vaneed  years ;  and  although,  during  the  day,  the  memory 
■‘of  the  events  thus,  associated, _n) ay  he  ^nished.by  the  ob- 
jects  and  pursuits  which  press  upon  our  senses,  it  retains  a  • 
■‘  mure  permanent  hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  subsequent 
I  acquisitions ;  and.  like  the  knowledge  wliich  we  possess  of 
I  our  moiher  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorpo- 

■  rateu  aith  all  its  most  essential  haiiits.  Accordingly,  in  old 

■  men,  whose*  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  measure,  disengaged 

■  from  the  world,  the  Uansactious  of  their  middle  age,  which 

■  once  seemed  so  important,  are  often  obliterated  :  while  tho 
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^  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  spoils  and  i  he  compa. 
nions  of  their  infancy.'  p.  330. 

‘II.  From  these  different  observations,  we  are  authorised  to 
‘  conclude,  that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate 
‘  the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake,  contimie  to 
^  operate  during  sleep.  1  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the 
‘  circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  waking 
‘  thoughts,  correspond  with  those  which  might  be  expecU*ri 
‘  to  result  from  the  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the  will.' 

‘  1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  slrep, 
‘  nil  our  voluntary  operations,  such  as  recollection,  reasoning, 
‘  ^c.  must  also  be  sus]>ei)ded. 

‘  That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  inconsis- 
‘  trncy  of  our  dreams  are  sutlicient  proofs.  We  frequently 
*  confound  together  times  and  places  the  most  remote  from 
‘  each  other*,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  dream,  conceive 
‘  the  same  ]>erson  as  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
‘  Sometimes  we  imagine  ourselves  conversing  with  a  den’ 
‘  friend,  without  remembering  the  circumstance  of  his  death, 
‘  althougli,  p(*rhaps,  it  happened  but  a  few  days  before,  and 
‘  affected  us  deeply.’  p.  340. 

‘2.  If  the  iiiHueuce  of  the  will  during  sleep  be  suspendod, 
‘  the  mind  will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  changei 
‘  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  wakin 
‘  hours,  while  diflerent  perceptible  objects  are  presented  t 
‘  our  senses. 

‘  Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is  un 
‘  necessary  to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  been  consider 
‘  cd  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  w  ith  whir 
‘  they  are  accompanied.  If  our  '  dreams,  as  well  as  ou 
‘  waking  thoughts,  were  subject  to  the  will,  is  it  not  na 

*  tural  to  conclude,  that  in  tlie  one  case,  as  well  as  in  th 
‘  other,  w'c  would  endeavour  to  banish,  as  much  as  we  coul 
‘  every  idea  which  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  us ;  and  detai 
‘  those  only  which  we  found  to  be  agreeable  ?  So  far,  howeve 
‘  is  this  power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exercised,  th 
‘  we  are  frequently  oppressed,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  th 
‘  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affect  us  wilJi  the  most  painfti 
‘  emotions.’  p.  342. 

‘  3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleej 
‘  the  conceptions  which  we  then  fonn  of  sensible  objects, 

^  be -attended  with  a  beliaf  of  their  real  existence,  as  much  a 
‘  the  perception  of  the  same  objects  is  while  w^e  are 

‘In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  formei’ly  ^ 

‘  served,  that  our  belief  of  the  separate  aud  independent 

•  of  the  objects  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  result  of  cxpenencf 
‘  which  teaches  us  that  these  perceptions  do  not  depend 
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'our  will.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  1  cannot  prevcTit  myself  from 
^  seeing  the  prospect  before  me.  The  case  is  dillerent  with 
‘respect  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  tlie  mind, 

‘  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thins^  else,  1  endeavoured  to  sliew, 

‘  that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  as  we  can 
‘  banish  them  from  the  mind,  duriiu^  our  waklni^  hours,  at 
‘  pleasure ;  and  as  Uie  momentary  belief  wliicli  they  produce, 

‘  is  continually  checked  by  the  surroundiii*?  objects  of  our  per- 
‘  ceptions,  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  tictions  of  our  own 
‘  creation  ;  and,  exceptinj^  in  some  accidental  cases,  pay  no 
‘  regard  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  life.  If  the  doctrine,  how- 

*  ever,  formerly  stated  with’  respect  to  conception  be  just,  and 
<  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  sleep  suspends  the 
‘  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we  should 
‘  naturally  he  led  to  expect,  that  the  same  belief  which  accom- 
I  *  panies  perception  while  we  are  awake,  should  accompany  the 
‘conceptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our  dreams.  It  is  scarcely 
‘  necessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  strikingly  this  conclusion 
1‘  coincides  with  acknowledged  facts.’  p.  343. 

I  ‘  From  these  principles  may  he  derived  a  simple,  and,  1  think, 
a  satisfactory  explanation  ot  what  some  writers  have  repre- 
l‘  sentod  as  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
|‘  nected  with  dreaming  ;  the  inaccurate  estimates  we  are  apt 
|‘  to  form  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus  employed  ; — an  inaccuracy 
|‘  which  sometimes  extends  so  far,  as  to  give  to  a  single  instant, 
l‘ the  appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  daysl  A  sudden 
l‘  noise,  for  example,  suggests  a  dream  connected  with  that 
perception  ;  and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  noise  has  the 
elfect  of  awaking  us  ;  and  yet,  during  that  momentary  interval, 
I'  a  long  series  of  circumstances  has  passed  before  the  imagina- 
Jtion.  The  story  quoted  by  Mr.  Addison  from  the  Turkish 
m  Tales,  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  a  Mahometan  Doctor, 

V  to  couvince  an  infidel  Sultan,  is,  in  such  cases,  nearly 
W  verified. 

‘  The  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explained 
W  by  supposing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is 

V  ^eater  than  while  we  arc  awake : — but  there  is  no  necessity 

V  tor  having  recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rapidity  of 

■  thought  is,  at  all  times,  such,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
« i  crowd  of  ideas  may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  re- 
S  ^  discourse  to  give  utterance ;  and  transactions  may 

be  conceived,  which  it  would  require  days  to  realize.  But, 

■  tn  sleep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mistaken  for  realities; 

•  W  therefore,  Wr  estimates  of  Time  will  be  formed,  not  ac- 

cording  to  our  experience  of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  ac- 
cording  to  duf  experience  of  the  time  requisite  ‘  for  realizing 
^■^vhat  we  conceive.  Something  perfectly  analogous  to  this 
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‘  may  l>r  remarked  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by  the  senile 
‘  of  si^ht.  When  1  look  into  a  shew-box,  where  the  deoep- 
‘  tion  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry  daw'bin^s  of  a 
‘  few  inches  diameter ;  but,  if  the  representation  be  exec‘ute(l 
‘  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of  a  distant 
‘  |)rospect,  every  olijeet  before  me  sw'ells  in  its  dimensions,  in 
‘  proportion  to  the  (‘Xtent  of  space  which  1  conceive  it  to  oi- 
‘  cupy  ;  and  what  seemed  before  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
‘  limits  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  appn*- 
‘  hension,  to  an  immense  landscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and 
‘  mountains.'  ]).  346. 

This  beautiful  theory  will,  we  hope,  in  some  degree  com¬ 
pensate  to  our  readei*s  for  the  dry  discussions  of  the  former 
]>art  of  this  article.  We  are  aware  at  the  same  time,  how  much 
it  is  injured  by  the  abridgements  which  our  limits  have  obliged 
us  to  make. 

H  ere,  for  the  present,  wc  stop.  The  subject  of  abstraction 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Stewart’s 
second  volume,  that  we  shall  not  at  present  notice  it. 

Art.  III.  An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Michel  de  UHopifalj  Chan- 

cellor  of  France.  •  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  small  8vo.  pp.  80. 

Price  4s.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 


JT  might  be  made  a  question  which  is  greater,  the  pleasure*  a 
or  the  disgust,  of  beholding  an  individual  of  exalted  faculties  ii 
and  virtues,  maintaining,  for  a  course  of  years,  an  unremittinjfl  c 
contest  for  justice  with  surrounding  millions  of  his  species  ;  aitil  s 
consummate  policy  restraining  their  bad  passions,  sometimes  bl  r 
setting  these  passions  to  disable  one  another,  sometime  o 
contriving  delays  to  mitigate  their  violence ;  sometiiTi*  f 
managing  to  make  what  is  right  so  palpably  identical  n 
what  is  iminodiately  advantageous,  as  to  constrain  its  aduj'B  I 
tion  even  on  the  grossest  principles  of  self-interest;  keej»i''« 
parties  in  a  state  so  balanced  as  to  gain  time  and  impunity  ‘ 
some  attempts  at  the  formation  of  another  interest  and  conibiH  i 
nation  better  than  any  of  them;  slowly  insinuating  correctwl 
into  their  j)ractical  institutions  ;  and  all  the  while  most  assidi*  I 
ousiy  labouring,  though  with  small  success,  to  diminish  tifll 
ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  community.  11 
It  cannot,  however,  be  a  question  long ;  since  this  illusiric*! 
mortal  cannot  be  contemplated  as  a  detached  object,  prcstn  Sl 
ing  to  view'  nothing  but  its  own  excellence.  It  stands  insep^H 
rably  conjoined  with  the  degraded  mass,  and  as  necessarily  fort 
on  our  perception  the  character  of  that  mass  own.* 
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Ilio  complacency  or  entiuisiasm  which  that  one  ohject  is  fitted 
to  inspire,  thoui^ii  reanimated  aijain  and  a^aiii  in  the  mind, 
t^ili  as  often  he  overborne  by  the  sliame,  or  the  grief,  or  the 
indignation,  or  all  these  sentiments  together,  which  will  irre¬ 
sistibly  invade  the  beholder  of  unworthy  millions,  in  whose 
very  debasement  is  fouml  the  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the 
one  noble  exception.  We  are  too  closely  related  to  the  race 
for  cither  benevolence  to  sanction,  or  sympathy  to  leave  it 
possii)le,  that  we  shoiihl  be  philosophicdlly  satisfied  to  regartl 
the  grand  hulk  of  that  race  as  answering  a  siilficient  purpose 
in  serving  as  a  foil  to  a  few  individuals  of  eminent  excellenco; 
or  that  we  should  coolly  throw  away  the  immense  mass  as  a 
kind  of  waste  and  rubbish,  necessarily  heap^'d  around  during 
jlihe  operation  of  working  out  a  few  colossal  forms  of  moral 
**  and  infi'llectnal  perfection,  well  worth  that  in  their  production 
so  much  material  should  go  to  waste. 

But  though  neither  the  interest  which  we  ought  to  feel,  nor 
that  Avhich,  as  sharing  the  same  nature,  we  are  constrained 
10  feel,  if  it  were  only  through  the  medium  of  our  pride,  will 
uiffcr  us,  in  making  oiir  estimates  of  the  moral  world,  to  be 
content  to  rest  the  value  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  human  crea¬ 
tures  on  one  or  a  few  sublime  individuals,  and  let  the  re- 
11  mainder  go  for  nothing,  yet  in  attempting  to  apprehend  and 
||  verify  the  worth  of  that  immense  crowd,  as  beheld  in  some 
II  a?es  and  nations,  we  are  forced  on  a  process  to  divest  it  of 
J  its  actual  appearance.  We  are  compelled  either  to  an  exercise 
^1  of  abstraction  and  refinement,  to  reach  at  some  sort  of  philo¬ 
sophical  notion  of  the  essential  value  of  rational  and  moral 
creatures  independently  of  their  modifications;  or  to  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  fancy,  representing  the  admirable  agencies  and  trans¬ 
formations  that  might  pass  upon  them,  and  the  estimable  and 
noble  state  of  character  to  which  it  would  not  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  raised. 

In  the  reveries  on  the  conceivable  modes  in  which  a 
stupid,  perverse,  bigoted  tribe  or  nation  might  be  bene¬ 
fited,  the  imagination  will  readily  give  form  to  a  diversity 
of  grand  expedients,  or’a  (juality  corresponding  to  the  more 
Wnign  or  severe  temper  in  which  they  arc  conceived.  In  a 
mind  constitutionally  severe,  and  in  the  gloomy  moments  and 
the  harsh  and  indignant  moods  of  a  more  philanthropic  spirit, 
one  of  the  images  most  prompt  to  ])resent  themselves,  and 
most  complacently  entertained  and  dwelt  upon,  will  be  that  of 
4u  indiviaual  endowed  with  almost  super-human  faculties ; 
possessed  with  an  humble  and  awful  fear  of  God,  hut  toward 
human  beings  lofty,  dictatorial,  fearless,  and  inflexible ;  ea- 
hghtened  and  impelled  invariably  by  a  consummate  sense  of 
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justice;  invincibly  resolute  to  eft  ect  that  justice  at  all  hazards, 
yet  sagacious  in  the  choice  of.  means;  anJ,  to  crown  all  this, 
invested  with  the  most  unlimited  form  that  can  be  conceived 
of  temporal  power.  Such  a  personage  presented  to  the  ima¬ 
gination,  iu  the  harsher  moods  of  benevolent  musing,  will  be 
instantly  set  to  work  on  some  perverse  section  of  the  human 
race ;  and  with  delight  will  be  followed  through  a  career 
in  which,  indifterent  to  life  but  as  a  space  for  the  fullihnent  of 
appointed  duty,  infinitely  scornful  of  that  idol  of  almost  all 
other  fervent  spirits — glory,  and  caring,  incomparably  less 
about  eitlier  the  love  or  the  hatred  of  human  beings  than  about 
the  object  of  mending  them — he  will  accomplish  a  grand  plan 
of  correction,  in  which  Intimidation,  and  chastisement,  and 
coercion,  shall  be  very  largely  eiiiployed  to  give  authoritative 
force  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  and  drive  and  frighten  men  as 
much  as  persuade  them,  into  a  state  of  less  absurdity  and 
iniquity. 

Cardinal  Xiinenes  has  often  recurred  to  our  imagination 
as  a  character  meeting  several  parts  of  this  description  in  an 
unprecedented  degree :  the  fatal  fault  was,  that  instead  of 
being  ilie  castigator  and  crusher  of  persecuting  bigots,  he  was 
liimself  one  of  the  greatest  of  bigots  in  religion.  Had  be 
united  the  comparatively  enlightened  principles  of  Michel  de 
rilopital,  relative  to  this  great  subject,  with  the  vigorous,  im¬ 
perious  austerity  of  his  character,  wc  should  have  been  tempted 
to  wish  his  external  means  of  power  ten  times  greater  even 
than  they  were;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  we  might  at 
some  moments  of  indignant  feeling  have  been  tempted  to  be 
pleased  at  seeing  him  acting  out  such  a  part,  against  the  per¬ 
versities  and  inicpiities  of  a  nation,  as  would  have  fixed  upon 
him,  in  a  less  terrible  and  more  useful  sense,  the  famous  deno¬ 
mination  of  Flagellum  iJei. 

It  must  perhaps  be  acknowledged,  that  in  a  milder  state  of 
feeling,  the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  Essay  woiiW 
appear  the  preferable  man  to  be  invested  with  an  immense  ar¬ 
bitrary  power;  preferable,  we  mean,  in  point  of  mental  tem¬ 
perament,  setting  out  of  view  the  vast  difference  between 
a  popish  Inquisitor  and  an  enlightened  friend  of  religious 
toleration. 

Mr.  Butler,  we  think,  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
public,  by  drawing  together  into  a  compressed  arrangement, 
from  a  variety  of  works,  which  he  enumerates  and  describes, 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the  life  and  character  of 
this  eminent  and  admirable  man.  Every  reader  will  wish  that 
lie  had  made  a  larger  selection,  when  he  had  collected  into  one 
view  so  many  materials. 
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The  memoir  is  preceded  by  some  notices  of  the  funeral 
orations,  and  the  elogesy  which  have  been  so  much  in  fashion 
in  France,  and  ‘  a  succinct  view  of  the  revolutions  of  the  ju- 

<  risprudence  of  Kurope  before  the  time  of  the  Chancellor  de 

<  rilopital.’  This  ‘  succinct  view*  compresses  a  great  deal  of 
iuforinatioii  in  a  small  space.  He  remarks  that  tiie  formation  » 
of  a  perfectly  distinct  class  of  men  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
may  l)c  regarded  as  an  institution  of  modern  Europe ;  he  states 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legal  profession  iu  ancient  Rome  ; 
notices  the  origination  of  various  serai-barbarous  but  pro- 
i^essively  improving  codes  of  law  from  the  institution  of  feuda¬ 
lism  ;  and  describes  the  consequences  of  the  discovery,  at 
Amalfi,  about  tlie  year  1137,  of  a  copy  of  the  Pandech  of 
Justin  ian  y  the  zealous  and  extensive  study  of  which  work,  re¬ 
sulted  at  length  in  ‘  a  regular  succession  of  civil  lawyers.* 
Cujas,  one  of  the  greatest  improvers  of  the  science,  if  it  may 
he  so  denominated,  was  persecuted  in  Italy,  and  ‘  found 

‘  under  the  patronage  of  Tllopital,  an  honourable  reception  in 
‘  France.* 

Tliis  illustrious  statesman  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and 
was  born  iu  1505,  at  Aigneperse,  in  Auvergne.  After  having 
studied  the  law  in  several  universities,  he  held,  during  a  short 
period,  an  oHice  at  Rome ;  but  ^  soon  returned  to  France,  and 
*  married  the  daughter  of  John  Morin,  the  lieutenant  criminal, 

‘in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained,  in  1537,  a  charge  of 
‘  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.’ 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  digression  on  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  France,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  England.  The 
origin  of  each  was  the  same,  and  in  their  earlier  periods  both 
had  a  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  operation.  But  iu  their 
progress  they  diverged  into  very  ditterent  characters,  and 
the  diflerence  was  much  in  favour  of  England. 

‘  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Parliament  of  England  became 
divided  into  its  two  houses,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and,  together 
i^ith  the  King,  constituted  the  Legislature  of  the  nation  :  but  its 
judicial  power  generally  fell  into  disuse,  except  in  cases  which  are 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by*  ^'peal.  The  reverse 
happened  in  almost*  every  country  on  the  continent;  in  them  the 
I  parliament  gradually  lost  its  legislative  authority,  and  subsided  into 
a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  last  resort,  and  a  court  of  royal  re¬ 
venue.  It  generally  consisted  of  a  fixed  number  of  ecclesiastical 
peers,  a  fixed  number  of  lay  peers,  and  a  fixed  number  of  coun¬ 
cillors.  All  were  equally  judges,  and  had  an  equal  right  of  giving 
^heir  opinions,  and  an  equal  voice  in  the  decree  buch  was  the 
constitution  of  the  French  Parliament  wlpen  PHopital  was  received 
'i^to  it.  But,  at  that  time,  it  had  somewhat  degenerated  from  iu 
^cient  splendour.*  p,  13, 
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A  very  curious  description  follows,  from  the  Abbe  (jcdoyn, 
of  the  personal  and  judicial  habits  and  manners  of  the  gi'eat 
law  officers  of  that  previous  better  ai^e.  E(juity,  severe  industry, 
strict  morals,  plainness  in  the  economy  of  life,  and  ele;;ant  li¬ 
terature,  form  its  prominent  features.  All  the  virtues,  the 
dignity,  and  the  aceomj)Ushments,  however,  of  that  better 
period,  descended  in  full  measure  to  THopital. 

One  of  the  offices  which  he  filled  in  succession  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  up  to  the  chancellorship,  was  that  of  superintendent  of 
the  finances  ;  on  wiiich  our  Author  observes, 


*  This  is  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  France,  as  it  was 
during  FHopital’s  administration  of  the  finances  that  the  French 
monarch  first  attempted  to  check  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
royal  will,  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  for  some  time  shewed, 
and  which  at  difiPerent  times  afterw^ards  it  exerted  with  so  mucli  ef¬ 
fect,  as  frequently  to  paralyse  the  governnient,  and  ultimately  to 
precipitate  it  into  the  revolution.’ 
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Tlie  most  unqualified  encomiums  are  pronounced,  and 
doubtless  with  the  greatest  justice,  on  his  conduct  in  all  his 
public  employments  thus  far.  But  there  is  generally  some 
weakness  in  the  greatest  personages  that  history  has  vaunted, 
to  help  our  endeavours  to  be  content  at  least,  if  not  to  make 
us  actually  vaia,  in  thinking  of  the  leading  performers  o(| 
our  own  times.  This  man,  of  capacities  so  ample,  of  activity 
80  indefotigable,  had  not  art  enough,  not  sense  enough,  in 
twenty  years  of  important  public  employment,  during  six  ofj 
which  he  had  the  management  of  the  finances,  to  make  a 
fortune  for  himself!  Though  the  reverse  of  every  thing  sump¬ 
tuous  in  his  habits  of  life,  he  had  not  at  the  end  of  that  periiKi 
money  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  a  tolerable  portion  Avith  lih 
daughter,  his  only  child.  \V  hat  rtoble  improvements  in  states- 
luanship  were  reserved  for  later  times  ! 

However  imperfectly  I’llopital  had  deserved  it,  his  next  ascer.t 
was  to  the  highest  honour,  the  chancellorship,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  just  at  the  time  that  the  ‘  religious  troubles  in 
^  France  bad  begun.’  The  doctrines  of  Calvin  had  made  pro¬ 
selytes  in  the  south  of  F’rance ;  the  ministers  of  Francis  L 
and  Henry  II.  combated  the  heresy  by  persecution  ;  ‘  the  usual 
^consequences,’  says  Mr.  B.  ‘of  persecution  folloAvcd  ;  the  fa- 
‘  vourers  of  the  new  opinions  rapidly  increased  :  the  spirit  of 
‘  fanaticism  became  general,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  dividetl 
‘  into  the  odious  distinctions  of  Papist  and  Huguenot’ 

All  the  remainder  of  this  great  statesman’s  official  life  was 
employed  in  the  most  cannot  exertions  to  restrain  the  fury 
j>opish  bigotry,  which  rankled  and  raged  in  the  royal  house, 
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family  and  party  of  the  Guises,  as  'an  ad- 
to  their  political  ambition,  in  the  general  body  of  the, 

.  losiastics,  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nation.  On 
verd  critical  Occasions  his  great  talents  and  authoritative 
:iaes  hud  the  eilect  of  suspemling  or  moderating  the  cruel 
azures  which  have  rendered  that  portion  of  the  French  history, 
lot’ the  history  of  the  llomish  Church,  so  infamous.  But  at 
he  found  his  opposition  unavailing,  and  resigned  his  office, 
ie  lived  to  see,  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  the  supreme 
iiumjili  ol  the  cause  he  had  opposed,  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
]art.ioloinetv,  which  imhittere<l  all  his  hours  during  the  few 
W(|aent  months  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Vignay,  on  the  13th  of 
larch,  1573,  having  iu  his  highest  as  well  as  all  his  other 
ibiic  employments,  so  much  forgotten  the  concern  of  personal 
v.oliuuent,  that,  says  our  Author,  ‘  the  small  provision  which 
he  should  leave  behind  him  for  his  grand  children,  alllictcd  his  ^ 
last  moments  which  we  think,  if  there  is  a  Providence, 
as  the  least  founded  of  all  the  sorrow  s  of  such  a  man. 

Considering  to  what  Church  our  very  learned  and  intelligent 
blhor  adheres,  we  think  that  much  applause  is  due  to  the 
B  nnuer  iu  which  he  has  related  the  odious  history  of  that 
Bniod,  and  the  eraphatical  condemnation  he  has  pronounced  on 
■:e  Inquisition,  and  some  other  of  the  appointments  and  pro- 
■tedini^s  wiiich  consigiieil  such  multitudes  of  the  best  citizens 
If  France  to  the  grave.  He  even  pronounces  the  censure  of 
I  tolerance  on  a  law^  which  rHopital  himself  was  compelled  in 
I  ne  sort  to  sanction,  as  the  only  way  of  preventing  the  «s- 
li'fehment  of  the  Inquisition  iu  France,  namely,  the  contir- 
B  ationto  the  bishops  of  the  cognizance  of  heretics  in  their 
^ Bosses.  ‘  This,’  says  Mr.  B.,  *  was  loo  great  a  sacrifice  to 
Biutolerance  ;  but  it  gave  the  bishops  no  new  power,  and  com- 
Bpletely  eluded  the  project  of  the  inquisition,’  after  the  Guises 
fB^d  obtained  a  resolution  of  the  royal  council  in  its  favour. 

IS  I  ^  cannot  much  wonder  that  our  Author  should  let  fall  some 
jj»piessions  tending  to  extenuate  the  atrocity  of  the  [persecution 
)Btthe  Huguenots,  by  insinuating  that  it  was  not  solely  %  and 
j  »rdy  by  their  religion  that  they  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
hostility  of  the  popish  governmem.  It  is  rmt  at  all  necessary 
Bf  a  protesUint  to  maintain  that  none  of  their  active  leaders  were, 
ofB!  time,  incited  by  any  feelings  or  schemes  of  [lolitical  ambi- 
eil*  It  is  too  evident  that  some  aspiring  men,  more  intent  on  ob- 
of  personal  and  secular  aggrandizement  than  on  the  vindication 
religious  liberty,  did  endeavour,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree 
irv®^^cccss,  to  implicate  the  protestant  cause  with  their  schemes. 

unfortunately,  impossible  for  the  Huguenots  to  have 
B'ders  of  high  rank  and  great  weight  in  the  state,  without  con- 
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Jitant  danj^er  of  being  betrayed  into  more  than  they  wishedirftM 
character  of  political  partisans.  But  it  is  still  more  glarin'!:^ 
crideut  that  the  Huguenots  had  a  grand  cause  and  object  simjl 
as  Protestants  ;  and  that  to  this  the  great  boily  of  them  w  - 
infinitely  more  devoted  at  all  times  than  they  ever  were,  at  an 
moment,  to  any  merely  political  object.  In  fact,  the  great  r>of- 
of  them  were  devoted  to  this  alone,  insomuch,  that  if  they  did  j 
any  time  suj)port  the  personal  designs  of  any  distingnisht^ 
leader,  it  was  from  being  led  to  believe  that  this  tvas  the  mr 
direct  way  to  their  great  object.  Religious  liberty,  or  > 
imicli  of  liberty  as  is  comprehended  in  full  toleration,  was  uni 
formly  that  object.  It  was  for  this  that  they  were  driven  byre 
lentless  and  aggravated  oppri^ssions  to  take  up  arms.  It  wi 
because  they  were  placed  by  a  popish  government,  in  the  alter 
native  of  returning  to  a  Church  which  they  solemnly  believe 
they  had  convicted  of  the  grossest  errors,  impositions,  and  i:i 
iquities  ;  and  which  courted  them  with  anathemas,  inquisitor 
and  denunciations  of  fire  and  sword  ; — the  alternative  of  return 
ingtosuch  a  Church,  or  of  being  exterminated.'  They  thoiu^li 
it  tlieir  duty  to  expose  themselves  to  the  not  greater  j)erils  of  th 
field  of  battle,  in  the  solemn  experiment,  whether  Providt'ii. 
would  not  enable  them  to  deliver  themselves  from  ibis,  coiidi 
lion,  and  to  vindicate  for  themselves,  and  secure  for  their  pos 
tcrity,  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and  worship.  And  brar 
as  they  were,  quite  to  the  romantic  pitch,  they  gladly  threw  Aow 
their  arms  the  very  first  moment  the  concessions  of  their  cneiriii 
allowed  them  to  believe  that  object  attained.  But  the  hatred ( 
the  popish  j)arty,  burned  without  intermission  ;  and  it  wasn: 
long  before  the  inetticacy  of  the  enactments  in  their  favour,  un 
redressed  outi’ages,  and  a  universal,  urgent  sense  of  insecurit] 
compelled  the  Huguenots  again  to  the  last  resort.  Again  tlii 
were  readily  disarmed  by  concessions  and  promises  ;  too  rcadil; 
we  have  always  thought,  in  contemplating  the  history  of  tho^ 
times ;  and  again  it  was  not  long  before  the  non-fulfilment  ( 
the  most  formal  stipulations,  numerous  assassinations,  for  whic 
1)0  one  was  punished,  and  unequivocal  signs  of  the  most  dead! 
intentions,  would  bring  them  once  more  into  the  field,  tobey^ 
again  too  readily  disarmed  by  the  treacherous  professions  arr 
engagements  of  those  whose  power  had  failed  to  disarm  thcu 
That,  with  the  great  body  of  them,  the  sole  object  of  - 
their  zeal  and  exertions,  was  that  religious  liberty  which  they  lii 
avowed  as  their  end,  and  that,  this  being  granted  them,  tb* 
w  ould  have  been  zealously  loyal  to  a  popish  government,  is  a! 
tested  by  niopital  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  celebrate  the  uiirc 
served  fidehty  and  gallantry  they  displayed  in  its  service,  in  on 
of  the  intervals  in  which  tue  required  toleration  appeared  tob 
i^ruiitcd. 
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Tbrougli  this  long  period,  clown  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
liiiuevv,  whatever  uncertain  pro|H)rtion  of  more  liberal  and 
Miane  adlierents  to  the  Church  of  Rome  there  might  be  in 
Vance,  the  Protestants  experienced  from  the  predominant  por- 
n,  from  that  which  etleclively  constituted  the  state,  a  conduct 
^uuiulically  bigoted,  treacherous,  and  sanguinary.  And  that 
niial  tragedy  itself — did  it  excite  in  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
.11  uny  loud  and  extensive  maniiestitions  of  abhorrence  ? 
iere  not  the  executioners  in  ihe  provinces  as  prompt  and  numc- 
iis  as  in  the  metropolis  ?  Was  there  any  indignant  commotion 
r  iuffb  the  grand  mass  of  the  cx^clesiasiics  of  Prance,  bursting 
tinto  solemn  anathemas  on  all  the  designei*s  and  actors  ?  Was 
if  ever  one  of  the  miscreants,  Irom  the  King,  that  tired  from 
windows,  and  cried  out — Kill  ihem^  kill  them^ — down  to 
butcher,  who  boasted  how  eftectually  he  had  executed  this 
andatc,  touched  by  the  Holy  Office,  winch  had  tortured  so 
ir.v  victims  for  a  few  words  of  scepticism  or  disrespect  to  the 
urch  ?  And  the  grand  metropolis  of  that  Church,  which  had 
i  forth  so  many  vindictive  fuiminations,  did  Rome  issue  any 
its  ircmendous  denunciations  ?  Was  there  in  any  portion  of 
Catholic  world,  any  grand  public  manifesto  to  consign,  in 
iiaiiie  of  the  Church  and  its  religion,  all  persons  concerned 
the  transaction  to  infamy?  Was  there  even  any  prohibition 
repression  of  public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  ?  Was  there, ' 
diort,  any  thing  in  the  transaction  itself  so  perfectly  in  oppo- 
bn  to  the  spirit  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  displayed,  in 
.uiuerable  instances,  in  the  preceding  times  ?  On  what  ground 
iililthat  Church  be  required  to  look,  from  its  proud  eminence, 
rtlie  world,  with  a  dillerent  visage  from  that  which  had  been 
Will  by  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenscs  ? 
it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  compassion,  mingling  with 
^ber  feelings,  that  we  view  the  lot  of  such  men  as  5lr.  But- 
and  Mr.  Eustace.  It  is  rather  a  melancholy  destiny,  we 
nk,  to  be  fascinated  to  a  Church,  which  rises  to  view,  on  the 
at  field  of  liistory,  like  a  mountain  beset  almost  all  over  w’ith 
l^ts,  fires,  racks,  black  orifices  of  dungeons,  savages  for  in- 
ting  torments  and  death,  and  graves  of  martyrs.  Anditi? 
lancholy  to  see  such  men  labouring  to  soothe  and  coax  the  re- 
'ting,  struggling  repugnance  of  their  better  feelings,  striving 
<lualily  the  characteristic  facts  with  which  their  Church  glares 
jnthein,  and  seeking  for  any  occasional  or’ collateral  causes 
charge  such' facts  upon,  rather  than  the  genuine  inherent 
tt  of  ilut  Church.  When  driven  to  condemn,  unequivocally 
cinphalically,  some  of  the  enormities  which  resulted  from 
intrinsic  quality  of  the  Church,  they  contrive,  with  admira- 
•ilexterity,  to  obey  the  precept  of  haling  the  sin  and  yet  lovipg 
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the  sinner.  They  would  be  smitten  witli  horror  at  the 
tion  of  execrating  and  ahandoniiu^  the  Church,  whicli  notonl 
has  perpetrated  such  things,  but  has  never  l)t*eii  ii;<Uice(l  t 
avow,  in  any  public  solemn  form,  its  repentance  of  them,  amlt 
enjoin,  at  length,  on  all  its  adherents,  the  duty  of  giving  f,, 
toleration  to  Protestants.  How  would  any  suggestion  of  ti. 
kind  be  received  at  the  Court  of  Rome  ?  How  would  it,  at  an 
moment,  for  half  a  millennium  past,  have  been  there  receivetj 
How  would  it  be  received  by  the  vast  majority  of  ecclesiastics^ 
all  Catholic  Europe,  excepting  France  ?  These  gentlemen  kiioi 
perfectly  well  that  in  those  countries  where  the  Catholic  Churc 
retains  its  full  prevalence,  the  most  furious  hatred  is  still  enu-i 
tained  against  what  they  call  the  heretics  ;  and  that,  in  a  lirij 
portion  of  Europe,  the  atteniptto  form  a  congregation  of  protej 
tant  worshippers,  would  infallibly  draw  down  the  instant  m 
courous  vengeance  of  ecclesiastics,  of  magistrates,  and  of  tli 
populace.  Such  is,  palpably,  the  Church  which  these  inteli 
gent  persons  revere  as  representative  of  heaven  u|>on  earth.  W 
cannot  allow  them  io  make  another  Church  of  their  oin 
with  ever  so  much  liberality,  tolerance,  and  so  forth,  amon^i! 
constituent  qualities,  and  to  let  themselves  fancy  they  aj 
good  Catholics,  while  they  adhere  to  such  an  imagmtf 
Church.  The  plain  question  for  them  is, — Are  you  of  theactiij 
Church  of  Rome,  or  not  ?  The  real,  essential  nature  of  tlil 


Church  is  still  palpable  in  its  spirit  and  works  ; — do  you  ad*  | 
that  Church  or  not  ?  If  you  are  really  the  friends  of  rdii'ioi 
freedom,  by  what  j)altering  with  conscience  do  you  eliide  thecof 
viction  of  the  duty  of  becoming  Protestants?  In  how  nuir 
centuries  do  you  expect  that  the  actual  Church  of  Romew 
come  to  that  liberality  and  charity,  which  you  to  ])rofess  to  a* 


mire,  and  the  contraries  of  which  you  must,  therefore,  abhor 


A  rt.  IV.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Okkak  on  the  Coast  of 
dor,  to  Ungava  Bay,  westward  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  undertaken 
explore  the  Coast,  and  visit  the  Esquimaux  in  that  unknown  F 
gion.  By  Benjamin  Kohlmeister  and  George  Kmoch,  Missionar 
of  the  Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren. 
Fevre.  2,  Chapel  place.  Seeley  ISl^. 

(Concluded  from  our  last,) 

IN  reading  their  own  account  of  these  and  similar  enterprb 
we  cannot  avoid  being  struck*  with  the  activity  and 
verance  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  the  mere  philosopher  of 
causes,  wouhl  look  upon  these,  aided  as  they  frequently  are 
the  most  fortunate  and  unlookcd  for  conjuncture  of  cire^' 
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^  I ,  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  secret  of  their  iinex- 
«ple(l  success.  But  the  iMoravians  are  men  of  prayer.  Tliey 
r.>ile  with  Goil,  and  never  let  go  the  engine,  of  which  it  lias 
til  said,  that  it  moves  Him  who  moves  the  universe.  Were 
f  to  coniine  ourselves  to  a  mere  record  of  the  visible  events, 
i' doubt  not  that  many  would  receive  it  as  a  complete  history 
[their  missionary  undertakings.  But  let  us  do  no  such  injus- 
bY  to  their '  own  narrative,  and  to  the  uniform  spirit  of  piety 
4  dependence  which  pervades  it.  Previously  to  the  grant  by 
^  Privy  Council,  Jens  Haven  tells  us,  that  the  mission  in  La- 
r^dor  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  prayers  and  meditations, 
dthat  with  prayer  and  supplication  he  committed  himself,  and 
cause  he  was  to  serve,  unto  the  Lord.  In  the  progress  of 
IP  business  we  read  much  of  his  self-examinations  and  oonfes- 
is,  and  of  his  crying  out  unto  the  Lord  for  help,  and  for  faith 
)Coiumit  himself  and  his  cause  to  Divine  protection.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  a  Moravian  missionary  ;  and  these  are  the  deep 
d  holy  exercises  with  which  the  world  cannot  sympathize,  and 
liioh  tiie  men  of  the  world  banish  altogether  from, the  history 
<  human  affairs.  They  form  the  turning  jioint  of  the  machinery, 
iiihout  which  nothing  would  be  accomplished  ;  and  they  who 
^!iile  at  the  occult  influence  which  lies  in  k  believer’s  prayer, 
hoiild  be  informed,  that  to  this  principle  alone  do  the  Moravian 
readiers  attribute  the  whole  of  that  sensible  effect  on  which  they 
aisli  all  their  admiration. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  Moravians  in  these  three  set- 
dnents,  that,  in  1788,  the  whole  number  of  the  baptized,  from 
“le  commencement,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  four,  of  which 
^xty-three  were  then  alive ;  and  the  actual  number  of  baptized, 
snd  of  candidates  for  baptism,  in  1812,  was  tw^o  hundred  and 
ninety  two.  They  have  translated  the  Gospels  into  the  Esqui- 
language,  and  arc  proceeding  with  the  other  books  of  the 
^ew  Testament.  They  have  taught  many  of  the  natives  to  read 
!^(l  to  w  rite.  These  poor  barbarians  can  now  carry  on  an  epis- 
dary  correspondence  with  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  and 
a  point  of  scholarship,  and  of  civil  accomplishment,  are  farther 
‘ivanccd  than  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  in  England. 

The  following  extracts  from  some~of  their  latest  periodical  ac- 
')unts,  will  give  a  more  correct  exhibition  of  the  spirit  and  pro- 
^  edings  of  the  missiouaries,  than  can  be  done  by  any  descrip - 
•’on.  .  . . 

‘\our  kind  letter  conveys  strong  proof  of  your  participation  ' 
in  the  work  of  God  among  the  Esquimaux  here,  and  of  your 
jny  at  all  the  good  which  the  Lord  has  done  for  us.  You  also 
mention  that  you  join'  in  our  prayers  that  new  life  from  God 
^ould  visit  our  young  people.  We  \io\ye  aud  trust  with  you 
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‘  that  the  Lord  will,  in  his  own  time,  so  powerfully  awakefl 
‘  them  by  his  grace  that  they  can  no  longer  resist.  WithreH 
‘  sped  to  tlie  adults,  we  have  again  abundant  cause  for  thanki 
‘  fulness  in  reporting  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  them  in  thi 
‘  year  j)ast.  The  greater  part  are  advancing  to  a  more  perf  J 
‘  knowledge  of  themselves  and  the  power  of  his  grace,  and  afforl 
‘  thereby  a  proof  to  others  of  the  necessity  of  conversion.  TbI 
schools  have  been  attended,  during  the  past  winter,  not  withouB 
‘  Idessing,  to  which  the  books  printed  in  the  Esquimaux  lani 
‘  guage,  and  sent  to  us  by  you,  have  contributed  much.  Sind 
‘  the  departure  of  the  ship  last  year,  three  persons  have  been  adl 
^  mitted  to  the  Holy  Communion,  one  adult  and  three  childrJ 
‘  baptized,  and  six  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptism.  Of  thl 
‘  Esquimaux  belonging  to  our  congregation  here,  tvventy.fivl 
^  arc  communicants,  one  of  whom  is  excluded ;  fourteen  ba»l 
‘  tized  adults,  of  whom  two  are  excluded  ;  twenty-nine  baptizni 
^  (‘hildren,  and  twenty  candidates  for  ba|Hism,  in  all  eightvl 
‘  eight  persons.  e  cannot  precisely  state  the  miml^r  c 
‘  Esquimaux  who  dwell  on  our  land,  as  some  of  them  purjws 
‘  removing  to  Okkak,  and  one  family  from  the  heathen  has  con 
‘  to  us.  The  whole  number  may  he  about  one  hundre<l  and  lilt) 
As  the  highly  respected  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hai 
‘  again  intimated  their  w  illingness  to  print  part  of  the  holy  scrip 
‘  tures  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  we  accept  their  oflFer  wit! 

‘  much  gratitude,  and  shall  send,  by  the  return  of  the  ship,  tht 
‘  Gospels  according  to  St.  IMatthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke 
*  which  our  late  brother  Burghardt  was  still  able  to  revise,  rc 
‘  questing  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  salute  the  society  most  cor 
^  clially  on  our  belialf,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  groat  estees 
^  and  veneration.  They  have  our  best  wishes  and  prayers,  tin 
‘  their  exertions  may  be  crowned  by  the  Lord  with  al3undant  sue 
f  cess,  in  the  salvation  of  many  thousand  human  creatures  in  al 
‘  parts  of  the  globe. 

‘  The  outw  ard  wants  of  our  Esquimaux  have  been  but  scantih 
‘  supplied  during  the  last  winter,  as  the  seal  fishing  in  nets  ilk 
‘  not  succeed,  only  sixty-six  being  taken  and  they  were  ableu 
‘  get  but  little  when  they  w  ent  out  on  kajaks,  or  on  the  thin  icr, 

^  it  was  very  providential  that  the  supply  of  provisions  sent  foe 
‘  the  Esquimaux  by  the  ship  last  year,  enabled  us  to  relieTe 
‘  their  most  pressing  necessities.  The  want  was  severely  felt  in 
‘  spring,  ow  ing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  eold,  with  roucli 
‘  snow  ,  which  prevented  the  seals  from  coming  hither  till  late  in 
^  the  season.  The  Esquimaux  had,  consequently,  to  be  sup* 
^  ported  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  the  store,  which  ocw* 
^  sioned  us  no  small  uneasiness,  ou  account  of  the  debts  whick 
‘  they  unavoidably  contracted.  Nor  were  these  circmnstancc^i 
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ts  inay  be  s\ip|M)se(l,  without  a  decree  of  influence  upon  the 
of  tlieir  minds,  though  vfc  cannot  sav  that  they  were 
productive  of  abiding  detriment.  They  felt  grateful,  tliat 
bv  the  Lord’s  mercy  they  were  preserved  from  perishing 
throiigl^  famine.’  Per.  Acc.  United  Brctlircn,  No.  Ixiv.  P.  254. 

Tlie  above  is  from  Nair\;  the  following  is  from  Hopedale. 

‘Vour  kind  expressions  concerning  us  and  our  labours  filled 
our  hearts  with  gratitude.  VVe  can  assure  you,  dear  Brethren, 
iliat  the  daily  mercies  of  our  Saviour  still  attend  us  both  in  our 
extcinal  and  internal  concerns.  Poor  and  defective  as  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be,  he  has  not  taken  his  grace  and  spirit  from  us, 
but  forgiven  us  all  sin,  daily  and  richly  supported  and  helpeil 
os  in  our  labours,  comforted  us  in  all  distress,  preserved  us  in 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  and  excited  in  us  all  an  ardent  de¬ 
sire  to  live  unto  and  serve  Him  with  all  our  hearts. 

‘  Several  of  us  have  been  ailing,  but  he  approved  himself  our 
kind  physician,  and  nothing  essential  has  been  neglected  in  tite 
performance  of  our  daily  duties  through  illness.  Constant  com¬ 
munion  w  ith  him  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life  and  strength, 
and  we  pray  liim  to  lead  us  more  and  more  into  that  blessed 
track. 

•  With  thanks  to  Him  we  are  able  to  say,  that  the  walk  of  most 
of  our  Esquimaux  has  been  such  as  to  give  us  heartfelt  joy. 
Our  Saviour  has  b'd  them  as  the  good  shepherd  in  the  way  of 
life  everlasting,  and  by  bis  Spirit  taught  them  to  know  that 
without  him  they  can  do  nothing  good.  They  set  a  value  upon 
the  word  of  God,  and  desire  in  all  respects  to  live  more  in  con¬ 
formity  to  it.  The  love  of  our  Saviour  towards  them  excites 
their  wonder,  and  they  sometimes  complain  with  tears,  that 
they  do  not  love  him,  and  give  joy  unto  him  as  they  ought  for 
his  great  mercy  vouchsafed  unto  them.  The  word  of  his  cross, 
sufferings  and  death  melts  their  hearts,  and  causes  them  truly 
to  repent  of,  and  abhor  sin,  which  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and 
to  mourn  and  cry  for  pardon.  Instances  of  this  blessed  effect  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour  wc  have  seen  in  our  public 
meetings,  in  our  private  converse  with  them,  and  in  the  sciiools. 
The  latter  have  been  kept  up.  with  all  possible  punctuality  and 
liligcnce.  r 

‘We  can  declare,  with  truth,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
lias  been  the  heart’s  desire  of  us  all,  towards  whom  we  wish  to 
press  forward,  that  we  may  live  to  him  and  enjoy  more  of  his 
sweet  communiou.  Notwithstanding  all  weakness  and  defi- 
^ncy  still  observable  in  our  small  congregation,  we  have  great 
reason  to  rejoice  over  most  of  them,  especially  over  the  coin- 
The  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to. them 
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^  a  most  important  and  blessed  transaction.  We  hare  rc-ai 
^  initted  to  it  those,  >vliom  you  may  remember  last  year  to  ha' 

‘  fallen  into  foolish  and  su|)erstitious  practices  during  a  time 
‘  sickness  and  frequent  deaths,  but  who  truly  repented  of  th( 

‘  error. 

*  We  pray  for  more  spiritual  life  among  our  youth,  in  who 
‘  we  have  discovered  too  many  traces  of  levity. 

Two  adults  and  two  children  have  been  baptized,  two  gir 
‘  baptized  as  children,  were  received  into  the  congregation,  thr 
‘  were  made  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  three  became  ca 
^  didates  for  it,  and  one  a  candidate  for  baptism.  One  child  di 
‘  during  the  year  past.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  our  co 
<  gregalion  consists  of  eighty-eight  Esquimaux  brethren  ai 
‘  sisters,  of  whom  thirty-one  are  communicants.  One  hundri 
‘  and  twenty-two  persons  lived  on  our  land.  We  have  hadi 
‘  addition  from  among  the  heathen,  none  having  resided  in  o 
‘  neighbourhood. 

*  To  the  worthy  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  wel)egy( 
^  to  present  our  most  cordial  thanks,  for  the.  Gospel  of  St.  Jol 
‘  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  ])rinted  and  hound  up  in  the  bt 
‘  manner.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  towards  the 
Mbr  this  most  valuable  donation,  and  we  pray  the  liord  rich 
‘to  leward  them  for  it,  and  to  cause  all  their  labours  of  love 
‘  succeed,  for  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Our  pe 

pie  take  this  little  book  with  them  to  the  islands  when  they  £ 
‘  out  to  seek  provisions,  and  in  their  tents,  or  snow-  houses,  spei 
‘  their  evenings  in  reading  it  with  great  edification  and  blessiit 
‘  They  often  beg  us  to  thank  the  Society  in  their  name  when 
‘  write  to  England. 

‘  We  feel  very  sensibly  the  loss  of  private  letters,  and  of  tl 
‘  diaries  and  accounts  of  our  congregations  and  missions,  by  tl 
‘  the  stoppage  of  communication  between  England  and  the  Coi 
‘  tinent.  O  that  the  Lord  would  hold  his  hand  over  our  settl 
‘  ments  in  Germany,  since  it  appears  as  if  they  were  threaten! 
‘  by  a  new  war. 

‘  As  you  approve  of  the  building  of  a  store-house  for  c 
‘  Esquimaux,  we  shall  now  take  steps  to  complete  that  work.’* 
Per.  Ac.  Ixiv.  p.  260. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  Okkak,  the  most  northerly  of  thetlir 
settlements,  lies  in  a  latitude  little  short  of  58°  N.  and 
the  south  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  that  on  doubling  this  cape,  tl 
coast  trends  S.8.W.  as  far  as  to  58|°  of  N.  lat. ;  thaiittli' 
takes  a  sweep  to  the  northward,'  and  thus  forms  a  bay  nain? 
in  the  accounts  of  these  missionaries,  Ungava  Bay.  The 
the  voyage  extends  then  from  Okkak^  along  the  coast  of  Labr 
dor,  to  the  Cape  Chudleigh  Islands,  from  whence  it  takes  a  sou 
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)B(1  westerly  direction  to  the  bottom  of  Uo^va  Bay.  They 
lere  induced  to  undertake  it  by  a  statement  of  the  Esquimaux 
isiters,  who  occasionally*  repaired  to  the  establishments  already 
naed,  and  reported  that  the  main  body  of  this  nation  lived 
ar  and  beyond  Cape  Chudleigh.  In  addition  to  these  accounts 
ey  received  the  most  earnest  applications  to  form  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  to  the  northward,  applications  to  which  they  felt  them- 
ves  the  more  inclined  to  listen,  as  the  country  around  their 
esent  establishments  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  it  appeared 
Lit  the  aim  of  the  mission,  to  convert  the  Esquimaux  to  Chris- 
ianity,  would  be  much  better  obtained,  if  access  could  be  had 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  from  which  the  roving  inhabi- 
m  appeared  to  be  mere  stragglers. 

Having  obtained  the  consent  of*  their  superiors  in  Europe,  a 
p  pany  w  as  formed  for  the  voyage,  under  the  superintendence 
'Brother  Ivohlmeister,  who  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
by  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Labrador,  during 
hi  li  time  he  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Esqui- 
laux  language,  and  was  deservedly  respected  and  beloved  both 
? Christians  and  Heathens.  Brother  Kmock  accompanied  him 
the  voyage,  and  their  crew  consisted  of  four  Esquimaux  fami- 
s  belonging  to  Hopedale.  Having  commended  themselves  in 
dyer  to  the  grace  and  protecting  care  of  God,  their  Saviour, 
(i  to  the  kind  remembrance  of  their  dear  fellow-missionaries, 
ey  set  sail  from  Okkak,  in  a  large  decked  boat,  on  the  24th  of 
one,  1811. 

In  their  progress  they  met  w  ith  many  interruptions  from  largo 
kls  of  ice,  which  often  presented  a  threatening  appearance, 
hey  kept  in  general  close  to  the  shore,  and  had  to  w^ork  their  way 
rough  numerous  straits,  formed  by  thesmall  islands  which  lie 
jittered  along  the  coast  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  sleeping  on 
m\,  and  at  others,  pitching  their  tent  on  shore.  They  often 
with  very  wild  and  singular  exhibitions  of  scenery  ;  and  the 
oravians,  ever  observant  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  tho  ap-r 
Alices  of  nature,  do  not  fail  to  gratify  the  reader  by  their 
^ription  of  them.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  notice 
y  take  of  these  things,  and  the  way  in  which  they  reeprd 
:in. 

‘June  25th.— We  rose  soon  after  two  o’clock,  and  rowed  out  of  the 
jerasak  with  a  fair  wind.  The  sea  was  perfectly  calm  and  smooth, 
^ther  Kmock  rowed  in  the  small  boat  along  the  foot  of  the  moiin- 
’"4  of  Kanmayok,  sometimes  going  on  shore  while  the  large  boat 
>  making  but  little  way,  keeping  out  at  some  distance  to  avoid  the 
kg.  Xhe  outline  of  this  chain  of  mountains  exhibits  the  most  fan- 
figures.  At  various  points  the  rocks  descend  abruptly  into  the 
presenting  horrid  precipice^.  The  strand  is  covered  with  a  black 
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§anil.  At  the  height  of  about  (if\y  feet  from  the  sea  the  rocks  havi 
veins  of  red,  yellow  and  green  stone,  running  horizontally  and  pa 
rallol,  and  sometimes  in  an  undulated  form.  Above  these  theypre 
•ent  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  or  rather  of  buttre-sei 
supporting  a  gothic  building  varying  in  height  and  thickness,  an 
here  and  there  intersected  hy  wide  and  deep  chasms  and  glens  run 
ning  far  inland  between  the  mountains.  Loose  stones  above  have  ii 
some  places  the  appearance  of  statues,  and  the  su|»erif)r  region  exlii 
bits  various  kinds  of  grotesque  shapes.  It  is  by  far  the  most  singula 
and  picturesqur  chain  of  mountains  on  this  coast.  To  the  highest  pa 
of  it  w  e  gave  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  it  is  not  unlike  that  catln 
dral,  when  viewetl  at  a  distance,  with  its  dome  and  tw’o  towers.’  p.  1 

On  the  day  following  they  met  with  some  of  the  belicvin 
Esquimaux,  who  were  on  their  summer  excursion,  at  whic 
time  they  have  many  opportunities  of  mingling  w  ith  the  un 
converted  of  their  own  nation.  It  refreshes  our  hearts  to  hr:i 
that  the  wilds  of  a  savage  country  exhibit  a  scene  so  sootliinira 
that  which  these  worthy  men  realized  upon  this  occasion. 

‘  The  number  of  the  congregation,  including  our  boat's  compan) 
amounted  to  about  fifty.  Protber  Koblmeistcr  first  addressed  thr 
by  greeting  them  from  their  Brethren  at  Okkak,  and  expressing  ou 
joy  at  finding  them  well  in  health,  and  our  hopes  that  they  were.' 
walking  worthy  of  their  Christian  profession,  as  a  good  example 
their  heathen  neighbours.  Then  the  litany  was  read,  and  a  spirit 
true  devotion  pervaded  the  whole  asisembly. 

*  Our  very  hearts  rejoiced  in  this  place,  which  had  but  lately  bee 
a  den  of  murderers,  dedicated,  as  it  were,  by  the  angekoks,  c 
sorcerers,  to  the  service  of  the  devil,  to  hear  the  cheerful  voicei 
converted  heathen  most  melodiously  sounding  forth  the  praises 
God,  and  givingglory  to  tlie  name  of  Jesus,  their  Redeemer.  Pea: 
and  cheerful  countenances  dwx'lt  in  the  tents  of  the  believing  Eiqu 
maux.’  p.  16. 

What  else  is  it  than  the  spreading  of  this  moral  cultiv<\ti 
over  the  vast  and  dreary  extent  of  that  Pagan  wilderness,  wiii< 
is  every  where  around  us,  that  can  lead  to  the  accomplisliiueiit 
the  follow  ing  prophecies  r  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud  and  filltl 
face  of  the  world  with  fruit.”  The  wilderness  audsolitaryplat 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos^o 
as  the  rose.”  ‘‘  In  the  w  ilderness  sliall  waters  break  out,  an 
streams  in  the  desert,  and  the  ])arched  ground  shall  become 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water.  In  the  habiuJ 
of  dragons  where  each  lav,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds 
ruslies  ”  ■ 

They  were  detained  from  the  3d  lo  the  15th  of  July,  in 
iatarlok  bay,  by  the  quantity  of  drift  ice  which  set  in  upon  tl 
coast.  This  gave  them  time  for  exploring  the  ncighbourbooi^ 
aud  these  ohsei’vaat  men  neglect  uothiug  in  their  power 
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tiirnod  to  usofnl  information  for  future  triiTeller«.  They  make 
■  iitcs  of  the  !)ays,  [mints,  ami  islands,  \>ith  nhieh  they  are 
p  lUMjuainted  hy  the  natives,  'riiey  record  the  face  of  the 
try,  ami  the  a|)])earance  of  its  mineralo^ical  produetions. 
t\  take  at  interest  in  relating  the  manners  and  peculiar 
dices  of  the  people.  'Miey  make  eollections  of  plants,  and 
imused  uith  the  examination  of  them.  In  a  word,  they  no- 
.  nil  and  record  all,  whieh  can  ijive  interest  to  the.  narrative  of 
iccomplislied  traveller;  and  the  only  adilitions  which  they 
^  tipon  all  this,  are  a  eonstant  reeo«nitijn  of  (iod,  and  an 
steadily  tixed  on  his  glory.  Cati  it  he  this  which  has  so  long 
ilotl  the  attention  of  worMly  men  from  their  1  ihonrs  and  eu- 
■ris(‘s?  which  made  their  good  hi*  evil  spoken  of?  and  which, 
within  these  few  years,  restrained  them  from  olfering  to  the 
•Ic  a  mass  o(  solid  inforiiKition  that  has  now’  perished  from 
iiieniory,  and  (tannot  he  recalled  ? 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
‘  cle  the  business  of  piety,  w  ith  the  business  of  ordinary  tra- 
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‘Perceiving  that  our  abode  in  this  place  might  be  of  some  dura* 

,  we  for  the  first  time  pitched  our  tents  on  shore.  Our  morning 
i  evening  devotion  was  attended  by  the  whole  party,  and  on  Sun- 
'we  read  the  Litany  and  comluctcd  the  eervice  in  the  usual  way, 
Oil  proved  to  us  and  our  Esquimaux,  of  great  comfort  and  encou- 
eicnt  in  all  difficulties.  We  were  detained  hereby  the  icefroim 
3d  to  the  15th,  and  our  faith  and  patience  were  fVe(|uently  ])ut  to 
trial.  i\ieanwhile  we  found  much  pleasure. in  walking  up  the  ac- 
•tiei  of  the  liills  and  into  the  fine  green  and  iiowery  vulllei  arouud 

'p.22.  '  ■  -  .  .  ’  ^  ^ 

'6th.  In  the  evening  we  met  in  Jonathan’s  tent.  ^Brother  Kohl’ 
'ter  addressed  the  company,  and* reminded  them  that  to  day  the 
}  communion  would  be  celebrated  in  our  congregation}*,  w  hich  we 
not  do  :n  this  place  under  present  circumstances.  Then,  kneel- 
down,  he  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer,  entreating  the  Lord  not  to 
':t  us  in  this  wilderness,  but  to  give  us  to  feel  his  all  reviving  pre- 
■t,  and  to  feed  our  hungry  and  thirsty  souls  out  of  the  fulness  of 
grace.  A  comfortable  sense  of  his  love  and  peace,  filled  all  our 
on  this  occasion.’ '  '  }  ^  —  -  —  _ _ 

Oq  the  J6th,  they  advanced  to  Nachvak,  and  the  scene  of 
^mficence  which  opened  upon  them  here,  is  well  described  by 
^travellers. 

The  view  we  had  of  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Nacli- 
,^^pecially  about  sun  rise,  afforded  us  and  our  Esquimaux  great 
Their  souUi  east  extremity  much  resembles  Saddle 
Okkak,  being  high,  steep,  and  of  singular  shape. 
Diountains  in  general  are  not  unlike  those  of  Kanniayok  for 
V  ''toque  outlint.  In  one  place  tremendous  precipices  form  a  vast 
■  M  ^ 
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amphitheatre  surmounted  by  a  ledge  of  green  sod  which  seemed 
be  the  resort  of  an  immense  number  of  sea-gulls  and  other  fns 
never  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  man.  They  flew  with  h: 
screams  backw’arcls  and  forwards  over  our  heads,  as  iVto  warn  oft  stu 
unwelcome  visitors.  In  another  place  a  naiTow  chasm  opens  into 
mountain  widening  into  a  lagoon,  the  suiTounding  rocks  rcsembli 
the  ruins  of  a  large  Gothic  building,  w  ith  the  green  ocean  for 
pa\Tment  and  the  sky  for  its  dome.  I'he  weather  being  fine,  and  tj 
sun  cheering  us  with  his  bright  rays,  after  a  cold  and  sleepless  nigj 
we  seemed  to  acquii*e  new*  vigour  by  the  contemplation  of  the  grst 
features  of  nature  around  us.  We  now  perceived  some  Esquimau 
wuth  a  w’oman’s  boat  in  a  small  bay,  preparing  to  steer  for  Nachv^ 
They  fired  their  pieces,  and  called,  to  us  to  join  them  as  they  h 
discovered  a  stranded  w’hale.  Going  on  shore  to  survey  the  rems 
of  this  huge  animal,  wx  found  it  by  no  means  a  pleasant  sight.  It 
upon  the  rocks,  occupying  a  space  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  but 
much  shattered,  and  in  a  decaying  state.  Our  people  however 
off  a  quantity  of  blubber  from  its  lips.  The  greater  part  of 
blubber  of  this  fish  was  lost,  as  the  Esquimaux  had  no  means  of  o  j 
▼eying  it  to  Okkak.’  p.  Q6. 


The  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Esqu 
maux  catch  salmon-trout,  is,  we  btdievc,  a  novelty. 


*  The  Esquimaux  about  Okkak  and  Saeglek,  catch  them  in  wir 
under  the  ice  by^  spearing.  For  this  purpose  they  make  two  holes 
the  ice  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  asunder  in  a  diri 
tion  from  north  to  south.  The  northern  bole  they  screen  from 
tun  by  a  bank  of  snow  about  four  feet  in  height,  raised  in  a  semi-cif 
round  its  southern  edge,  and  form  another  similar  bank  on  the  noi 
side  of  the  southern  hole,  slm^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
rays  of  the  sun  into  it.  The  Esquimaux  then  lies  dowm  with  his 
close  to  the  northern  aperture,  beneath  which  the  wxter  is  stron 
illuminated  by  the  sun  Warns  entering  at  the  southern.  In  hi« 
hand  he  holds  a  red  string  with  which  he  plays  in  the  water  to  bM 
the  fish,  and  in  his  right  a  spear  ready  to  strike  them  as  they  aooroai 
In  this  manner  they  soon  take  as  many  as  they  want.’  p.  28. 


At  Nachvak  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  converse  a 
the  natives,  and  we  know  of  no  question  more  interesting 
that  which  proposes  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  ofi 
dressing  Christianity  to  the  minds  of  men  totally  unfurnkl^ 
with  any  preparatory  conceptions  upon  the  subject.  On  oi 
subjects  of  inquiry ,  the  rashness  of  the  theorizing  spirit  is 
ploded,  and  all  speculation  is  made  to  vanish  before  the  e 
of  experiment.  To  tlie  evidence  on  this  question  the 
vians  are  making  daily  additions  ;  and  the  whole  history  of 
proceedings,  bears  testimony  to  the  ftwit,  that  the  Gospel  isne 
preached  in  power  hut  when  it  is  preached  in  fdmplicity ;  tbaJ 
refinements  of  men  do  but  enfeeble  the  impression  of  it ; 
the  word  of  truth,  as  it  came  purs  from  tba  mouth  of  Chn^‘  ^ 
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Hi?  Apostles,  niny  he  adflressrd  to  SnTai^es  at  t!ie  vefy  loirpst 
in  ihp  sctde  of  civilization.  \Vhf*n  taken  in  connexion 
■'  this  tn  incinlc,  ve  look  upon  fiie  first  ineetiner  of  a  Christian 

•  '  nary  uilli  Savages,  as  a  circnnistance  pos^tessinir  a  higher 

•  !V;?t  than  any  other  thihj^  that  c  iti  ho  recorded  of  the  inter- 
> '  of  man  nith  man  ;  and  the  interest  is  eonsiderahly  lieijjht- 
?  ,  nhen,  instead  of  the  accomplished  missionary,  it  is  the 
‘riMianized  Ifenthen,  trho  has  himself  lately  experienced  the 

of  the  truth,  and  is  hecome  snhject  to  its  power,  that  nd- 
the  words  of  salvation  to  the  nnawakeiied  amons^  his  own 
nymen.  i'he  following  is  a  specimen. 

‘They  (the  natives)  received  the  discourses  and  exhortations  of 

•  missionary  with  reverential  attention,  hut  those  of  their  own 
t  \  ’>ien  with  <«till  greater  eagerness,  and,  we  hope,  not  without  be- 
\  Jonas  once  addressed  tliem  thus.  **  We  were  but  lately  as 
isacrant  as  you  are  now  :  we  were  long  unable  to  understand  the 
owfortable  w  ords  of  the  Gospel :  we  had  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor 
tots  to  receive  theun  till  Jesus  by  his  power  opened  our  hearts  and 
eir?.  Now  we  know*  what  Jesus  has  done  for  us,  and  how  great 
the  happiness  of  those  souls  is,  who  come  unto  Him,  who  Jove  him 
aMhtir  f^aviouf,  and  know  that  they  shall  not  be  lost  when  this  life 
i?past.  ithout  this  w  e  live  in  constant’fear  of  death.  You  will 
enjoy  the  same  happiness  if  you  turn  to  and  believe  in  Jesus.  We 
ire  not  surprised  that  you  do  not  yet  understand  us.  We  were  once 
lik^  you,  l)ut  now  thank  Jesus,  our  Redeemer,  with  tears  of  joy, 
tht  He  has  revealed  Himself  unto  us.”  Thus,  with  cheerful  coun- 

and  great  energy,  did  these  Christian  Esquimaux  praise  and 
'  *'Vthe  name  of  (Jirist  our  Saviour,  and  declare  what  he  had  done 
their  souls  exhorting  the  Heathen  likewise  to  believe. 

’  The  above  address  seemed  to  make  n  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
'ill  present.  One  of  their  leaders  or  captains  exclaimed  with  great 
v  'ness  in  presence  of  them  all, — I  am  determined  to  be  converted 
to  Jesus  ”  His  name  is  Onalik.  fie  afterwards  called  upon  Brother 
■  hneister,  and  impiired  whether  it  was  the  same  to  which  of  the 
0  settlements  he  removed,  as  it  was  his  firm  determination  to  be- 
a  true  believer.  Brolher  Koblmeister  answered,  That  it  wa« 
*lirent  wbeie  be  lived,  if  he  were  only  converted  and  became  a 
1  of  (loil  and  an  beir  of  life  eternal.  Another  named  FulJrtgak- 
made  the  same  declaration,  and  added  that  he  would  no  longer 
•'among  tlie  Heathen. 

'  Though  the  very  fickle  disposition  of  the  heathen  -  Esquimaux 
^I't  cause  some  doubts  to  arise  in  our  minds  as  to  their  putting  these 
f'l  resolutions  into  practice,  yet  we  hope  that  the  seed  of  the  word 
‘  fi«(l  sow  n  in  this  place,  may  not  have  altogether  fallen  upon  barren 
p  [\o. 

In  their  progress  northward  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  they  fall  in 
other  parties  of  the  natives;  and  on  the  22d  of  July  we 
the  following  description  of  an  Esquimaux  feast,  at  which 
Q^ii»bionary  himself  addressed  the  Heathen. 
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*  22d.  The  contrary  wind  forbiddinj;  our  departure,  Brother  Kr’ 
mcister,  accompanied  by  Jonathan  Jona&,  and  Kukekina,  walk 
across  the  country  to  the  N  W.  bay  to  return  their  visit.  Whenth 
saw  them  coining  at  a  distance,  they  lired  their  pieces  to  direct  them 
the  tents,  and  came  joyfully  to  meet  the  missionary  and  his  par 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  with  which  they  received  the 
A  kettle  was  immediately  put  on  the  lire  to  cook  salmon  trout,  and 
were  invited  to  partake,  which  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  ast 
length  of  the  walk  had  created  an  appetite,  the  keenness  of  whi 
overcame  all  squeamishness.  To  do  these  good  people  justice,  thi 
kettle  was  rather  cleaner  than  usual,  the  dogs  having  licked  it  ve 
and  the  fish  was  fresh  and  well  dresvcd.  To  honour  the  missior  arv 
box  was  placed  for  him  to  sit  upon,  and  the  fish  were  served  uptoia 
upon  a  fat  stone  instead  f>f  a  ijlate.  After  dinner  Brother  Kohliaebt 
in  acknowledgement  for  their  civility,  gave  to  each  of  the  women  ti 
needles,  and  a  small  pordon  of  tobacco  to  each  man,  w  ith  which  th 
were  highly  delighted. 

^  All  of  them  being  seated,  a  very  lively  and  unreserved  convert 
tion  took  place  concerning  the  only  way  of  salvation  through  Jcsi 
Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  conversion.  ‘With  John  and  his  moth 
Mary,  Brother  Kohlineister  spoke  very  seriously,  and  represented 
them  the  danger  of  ilieir  state  as  apostates  from  the  faith,  but  th( 
seem  blinded  by  Satan,  and  determined  to  persist  in  their  heathenii 
life.  The  Esquimaux  now  offered  to  convey  the  party  across  the  b; 
in  their  skin-boat,  which  wms  accepted.  Almost  all  of  them  accon 
panied  th.e  boat,  and  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception  frouioi 
boat's  company.  In  the  evening,  after  some  hymns  had  been  sunpf 
our  people,  Jonas  addressed  them  and  the  heathen  Esquimaux,  in 
•hort  nerv  ous  discourse  on  the  blessedness  of  being  reconciled  un 
God. 

‘  Kummaktorvik  hay  runs  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  and  is  defended  1 
•ome  islands  from  the  sea.  It  is  about  four  or  five  miles  long,  an 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  with  some  pleasant  plains  at  the 
foot  covered  w  ith  verdure.  It’s  distance  from  Nachvak  is  about  twelv 
miles  This  chain  ot  mountains,  as  will  he  hereafter  mentioned,  nu 
be  seen  from  Kangertlualuksoak,  iu  Ungava  Bay,  w’hich  is  a  collaterl 
proof  that  th.e  neck  of  land  terminated  to  the  N  by  Cape  Chiidleigl 
is  of  no  great  width.  Both  the  Nain  and  Okkak  Esquimaux  frequent! 
penetrate  far  enough  inland  to  find  the  rivers  taking  a  westerly  direi 
tion,  consequently  tow  ards  the  Ungava  country.  They  even  now  a 
then  have  reached  the  woods  skirting  the  estuaries  of  George  ai- 
South  fivers.*  p.  35. 

.On  the  *2(1  of  August,  they  passed  a  strait  among  the  island 
off  Cape  Chudleigli,  when  the  coast  takes  a  S.  S.  VV.  direction 
At  this  place  the  tides  rise  to  an  unconmion  heiglit.  'I'he  coa^ 
is  low,  with  gently  sloping  hills,  and  the  country  looks  pleasant 
^vith  many  berry-hearing  plants  and  bushes.  It  is  from  this  pon 
of  the  voyage,  that  they  seem  to  enter  upon  new  ground,  for  at 
¥ery  great  distance  to  the  N.  W.  they  descried  a  large  idai!' 
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ftSied  Akpatok,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Etqui* 
ijux,  encloses  the  wliole  gulf  or  bay  tow  \rds  the  sea,  consists 
i  high  land,  and  is  connected  to  the  western  continent  at  low 
5!ter  by  an  istliinus.  Now  it  is  the  north  coast  ot  this  island 
f'jkh  a|)|)ears  to  be  the  line  laid  down  in  maps  and  charts  as  the 
rust  of  America  to  the  south  of  Hudson’s  Straits.  So  that  a 
;ii|Tc  inland  bay,  separating  the  district  of  Ungava,  trom  the 
k  jul  of  Akpatok,  and  which,  from  the  map  accompanying  this 
t  o'unt,  is  made  to  extend  from  \V.  longitude  65°  45'  to  70°, 
li.'l  from  X.  latitude  60°  15'  to  about  5S°,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
pse  of  water  wholly  unnoticed  by  former  navigators.  At  the 
kflitona  of  this  bay  lies  the  Ungava  country,  and  our  party,  in 
tbeir  progress  tovvanls  it,  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  on 
the  coast.  Our  missionary  took  an  early  occasion  to  make 
known  his  object  in  visiting  them. 

‘  Brother  Kohlmeister  visited  the  people  in  their  tents.  They  were 
about  <lfty  in  number,  men,  women,  and  children  He  informed 
them  that  nothing  could  induce  the  missionaries  to  come  into  this 
country  but  love  to  the  poor  Heathen,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  that  through  him 
they  might  attain  to  happiness  in  time  and  eternity.  Some  seemed  to 
listen  with  attention  but  the  greater  part  understood  nothing  of  what 
was  said.  This  of  course  did  not  surprise  us,  as  most  of  them  were 
quite  ignorant  Heathen  who  had  never  before  seen  a  European. 
They,  however,  raised  a  shout  of  joy  when  we  informed  them  that  we 
would  come  and  visit  tliern  in  their  own  country.  Many  were  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  viewing  us  on  every  side  with  marks  of  great  astonishment, 
but  came  close  up  to  us  and  pawed  us  all  over.  At  taking  leave  we 
presented  them  with  a  few  trifles,  which  excited  among  them  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  thankfulness.'  p.  4*7. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  have  the  following  specimen  of  the 
tides  ill  tiiis  bay. 

*  7th.  Oft  rising,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  found  ourselves  left  by 
the  tide  in  a  shallow  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  roc  y  hills,  nor 
could  we  at  all  discover  the  situation  of  our  skin  boat,  till  after  the 
water  had  begun  to  rise,  and  raised  us  above  the  banks  of  our 
watery  dungeon,  when,  with  great  astonishment,  not  having  been 
able  to  find  it  on  the  su*'face  of  the  sea,  and  accidentally’  directing 
our  eyes  upwards,  we  saw  it  perched  uporTthe  top  oE  a  considerable 
eminence,  and  apparently  on  shore.  We  then  landed,  and  ascending 
*  ground,  beheld,  with  some  terror,  the  wonderful  changes 

oc'  uijioned  by  the  tides.  Our  course  was  visible  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  English  miles,  but  tlie  sea  had  left  it,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  this  dismal  place  till  about  noon,  before  the  water 
bi*.d  risen  sufficiently  to  carry  us  out.  We  now  began  to  entertain 
foars  lest  we  might  not  always  be  able  to  find  proper  harbours  so  at 
^  avoid  being  left  high  and  dry  at  low  water,  for  having  anchored 
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in  riine  fathoms  last  night,  we  were  left  in  one  and  a  half  this  raor 
ing.  Uttakiyok  and  Kukekina  were  with  us  on  shore.  The  en 
nence  on  which  we  stood  was  overgrown  with  vaccinia  and  oth 
plants,  and  we  saw  among  them  marks  of  its  being  visited  by  ban 
rJear  the  summit  was  a  spot  covered  by  red  sand  which  stained  one 
fingers,  and  among  it  were  fragments  of  a  substance  resembling  ca 
iron.  We  seemed  here  to  .  stand  on  a  peninsula  connected  by  j 
isthmus  with  another  island,  or  with  the  continent,  but  probably 
high  water  it  may  be  a  separate  island/  p.  51. 

In  a  few  days  they  reached  Kangertlualuksoak  Bay,  to  wliic 
they  gave  the  name  of  George  river,  after  having  formal 
taken  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  George  III 
whom  they  designate  the  Great  Monarch  of  all  those  territorie 
in  their  explanation  to  the  natives  of  a  tablet  solemnly  raised  i 
commemoration  of  this  voyage.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  \ 
this  transaction,  and  confess  that  our  feelings  of  justice  soim 
what  revolted  at  it.  How  George  III.  should  be  the  rightfi 
monarch  of  a  territory  whose  inhabitants  never  saw  a  Europea 
before,  is  something  more  than  we  can  understand.  We  trus 
that  the  marauding  policy  of  other  times,  is  no^v  gone  by ;  aft 
that  the  transaction  in  question  is  nothing  more  than  an  id! 
ceremony.  At  all  events  we  do  think  that  our  worthy  missioa 
aries  have,  in  this  instance,  made  an  unwitting  departur 
from  the  character  which  belongs  to  them;  and  we  iraplor 
them,  as  they  value  the  approbation  of  all  right  minde 
Christians,  to  keep  by  the  simplicity  of  their  one  object,  an( 
never  to  venture  one  single  footstep  on  the  dubious  ground « 
this  world’s  politics.  The  following  simple  adventure  is  inf. 
nitely  more  in  accordance  with  our  minds. 

•  After  dining  on  part  of  the  venison,  we  returned  to  the  grea 
boat.  On  the  passage  we  thought  we  perceived,  at  a  considerabl! 
distance,  a  black  bear,  and  Uttakiyok,  elated  with  his  recent  success 
hoped  to  gain  new  laurels.  He  entered  his  kayak,  and  proceeded  ai 
cautiously  as  possible  along  the  shore  towards  the  spot,  landed,  climbed 
the  hill  so  as  not  to  be  observed,  but  when  he  had  just  got  witliii 
gun  shot,  perceived  that  his  bear  was  a  black  stone.  This  adveniun 
furnished  the  company  with  merriment  for  the  remainder  of  till 
voyage  to  the  boat.*  p,  57. 

They  determined  upon  the  mouth  of  George  river  as  a  suit* 
able  place  for  a  settlement. 


‘  12th.  Having  finished  reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gathered  all  the  information  concerning  it  which  our  means  would 
admit,  and  likewise  fixed  upon  the  green  slope  or  terrace  above 
described  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  settlement,  on  account  ol 
the  abundance  of  wood  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  made  preparstiooi 
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•oceed.  Uttakiyok,  who  had  spent  more  than  one  winter  in  the 
^r.va  country,  as^ured  us  that  there  was  here  an  ample  supply  of 
irisions  both  m  snininer  and  winter,  which  Jonathan  also  credited 
XI his  own  observation.  The  former  likewise  expressed  himself 
i jinced  that  if  we  would  form  a  settlement  here,  many  Esquimaux 
ji;d  come  to  us  from  all  parts.  VVe  ourselves  were  s.itished  that 
ropeana  rol^^ht  tind  the  means  of  existence  in  this  place,  as  it  was 
.Hsible  for  ships,  and  had  wood  and  wafer  in  plenty-  As  for 
■moanx,  there  appeared  no  w^ant  of  tliose  things  upon  which  llity 
k  the  sea  abounding  with  whitefish,  seals,  sea  fow  l,  Src.  and  the 
tii  with  reindeer,  hares,  boars,  and  other  animals.  I’he  jieople 
n  Killirek  declared  their  intention  of  removing  hither,  if  we 
j'd  come  and  <lwell  araoug  them,  and  are  even  now  in  the  habit  of 
this  place  every  jammer.  Oar  own  company  even  expressed 
fiih  to  spend  the  winter  here.*  p.  57. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  danger  of  beinc^ 
’ertaken  by  winter  before  they  completed  their  return  to 
)iikak,  began  to  press  upon  them.  Hut  they  had  not  yet  got 
othe  bottom  of  the  bay  which  they  had  fixed  upon  as  the  final 
of  their  voyage.  The  courage  of  their  party  was  he- 
fiitiing  to  fail,  and  the  missionaries  themselves  were  in  no  small 
'^ee  of  perplexity.  In  this  situation  of  difiiculty,  ordinary 
avellers  would  sit  down  to  the  work  of  calculation,  and  so  did 
iey;  they  would  weigh  reasons  and  probabilities,  ami  so  did 
^ey;  they  would  gather  information  from  the  natives,  and 
^\trois8  their  judgement  upon  it,  and  advise  earnestly  with  one 
iisotlier ;  and  so  too  did  these  humble  missionaries ;  but  there 
^as  still  one  other  expedient  which  they  resorted  to,  and  in  the 
s  tance  before  us,  it  helped  them  out  of  their  ditficulties.  This 
'^pedieut  was  prayer.  They  laid  the  matter  before  God,  and 
He  answered  them.  This,  we  imagine,  is  what  ordinary  tra¬ 
ilers  seldom  think  of  doing;  what  the  men  of  an  infidel 
"Vld  would  call  fanaticism ;  but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
"jrd  of  God,  it  is  the  likeliest  method  of  obtaining  counsel  and 
irection  under  all  our  embarrassments.  ‘‘  If  any  of  you  lack 
“wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  givetli  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  Hut  let  him  ask 
*^111  faith,  nothing  wavering.”  Their  account  of  this  matter  is 
interesting  to  be  omitted _  _ 

‘  19th.  In  the  morning  we  met  in  our  tent,  where  we  were  safe 
iio®  the  intrusion  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  confer  together  upon  this 
important  subject.  We  weighed  all  the  circumstances,  con- 
iiected  with  it  maturely  and  impartially  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
not  being  able  to  come  to  any  decision,  where  reasons  for  and 
i^mst  the  question  seemed  to  hold  such  an  even  balance^  we  dt- 
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termiiied  to  commit  our  case  to  him  who  hath  promised  that  "  if  trrj 
‘'of  His  people  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  thf» 
ihall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them (Matth.  18.  19.)  and  kneeling 
down,  entreated  him  to  hear  our  prayers  and  supplications  in  this  <mr 
distressed  and  embarrassing  situation^  and  to  make  known  to  us  His 
will  concerning  our  tuture  proceedings,  whethei  we  should  persevere 
in  fultilling  the  whole  aim  of  our  voyage,  or.  prevented  by  circura* 
stances,  give  up  a  part  and  return  home  from  this  place. 

‘  The  peace  of  God  which  filled  our  hearts  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  the  strong  conviction  wrought  in  us  both  that  we 
ihould  persevere  in  His  name  to  tulfil  the  whole  of  our  commissioD, 
relying  without  fear  on  his  help  and  preservation,  no  words  can  dc- 
acribe  ;  bu».  those  who  believe  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  pro 
miscs  of  Jesus  given  to  his  poor  followers  and  disciples,  will  under- 
etaiul  us  when  we  declare  that  we  were  assured  thot  it  was  the  will  of 
God  uur  Haviour  that  we  should  not  now  return  and  leave  our  work 
unfinished,  but  proceed  to  the  end  of  our  proposed  voyage.  Each 
of  us  communicated  to  his  brother  the  conviction  of  his  lieart,  ail 
feari  and  doubts  vanished,  and  we  were  filled  anew  with  courage  and 
willingness  to  act  in  obedience  t  *  it  in  the  strength  of  the  LorJ  0, 
that  all  men  knew  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  mind  devoted  unto, 
and  firmly  trusting  in  God  in  all  things.’  p.  64-. 

On  the  ^  of  August,  they  r.  ached  the  termination  of  thHr 
Toyage,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Koksoak,  which  discharges  it? 
waters  into  the  holtoni  of  Ungava  bay.  Tlie  estuary  ot  Kok- 
poak  or  south  river,  lies  in  N.  latitude  58®  3()'.  It  is  as  broH 
as  the  I  naines  at  Gravesend,  and  bears  a  great  resemhlaneeto 
that  river  in  its  windings  for  tvyenty-four  miles  npwarus  It  is 
distant  by  sea  from  Okkak  between  000  and  700  mil  s,  and 
Cape  Cliudleigli  is  about  half  way.  They  were  soon  descried 
by  the  natives,  who  shouted  them  a  rapturous  welcome.  Upon 
hoisting  their  colours,  they  were  incessantly  hailed  by  thein- 
hahiiants.  There  was  a  general  cry  of  Europeans!  Euro]>eans! 
from  the  men  in  the  kayaks,  who,  by  all  manner  of  gesticula¬ 
tions,  expressed  their  pleasure,  brandishing  their  oars,  and 
shouting  continually  as  they  rowed  alongside  the  boat.  Tlw 
women  on  shore  answered  with  loud  acclamations. 

They  were  not  long  in  acc|naiuting  the  natives  with  the 
cause  of  their  voyage,  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  ad¬ 
vantage  tlu^y  possessed  in  the  zeal  of  their  coadjutors  amoig 
the  converted  Es([uimiiux,  whom  they  brought  along  "ilk 
them.  Jonathan  and  Jonas  conversed  with  them  about  tii« 
concerns  of  their  immortal  souls,  declaring  to  them  the  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  towards  them  ;  and  Sybilla,  Jonathan’s 
was  met  with  seatcil  among  a  company  of  women,  and 
borting  them  witli  groat  simplicity  and  fervour,  to  hear  and 
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believe  the  Gosp  1.  On  this  subject  we  shall  present  only  one 
extract  more  from  the  work  i)efore  us. 

*  30th.  Our  people,  and  with  them  the  strange  Esquimaux,  met 
for  public  worship.  Brother  Kohlmeister  once  more  explained  to 
them  our  intention  in  coming  thus  far  to  visit  them.  He  addressed 
them  to  the  following  effect,  “  That  already,  many  years  ago,  many  ex- 
<•  cilient  people,  in  the  country  beyond  the  great  ocean,  had  thought 
“  of  them  with  iruch  love,  and  felt  desirous  that  the  inhabitants  of 
tliJ  Ungava  country  also  might  hear  the  comfortable  word  of  God 
“  and  be  instructed  in  it,  for  they  had  heard  that  the  Esquimaux 
“  here  were  heathen,  who  through  ignorance  served  the  '  orngak 
<•  or  evil  spirit,  and  were  led  by  him  into  the  commission  of  all  man- 
“  ncr  of  sin  ;  that  they  nnight  hereafter  be  lost  and  go  to  the  place 
“  of  eternal  darkness  and  misery.  Out  of  love,  therefore,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  missionary,  “  they  have  sent  us  to  you  and  out  of  love 
“  we  have  come  to  you  to  tell  you  how  you  may  be  saved,  and  bf*coinc 
“  happy,  peaceful  children  of  God,  being  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  death  which  is  now  upon  you  all,  and  have  the  prospect  of  • 
“  everlasting  peace  and  joy  hereafter,  even  by  receiving  the  gospel, 

“  and  turning  to  Jesus  who  is  the  only  Creator  and  Saviour  of  all 
“  men.  He  died  for  goiir  sins,  for  our  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  all 
“  mankind,  as  our  surety,  suffering  the  punishment  we  deserved,  that 
“  you,  by  receiving  him,  and  believing  on  him,  might  be  saved,  and 
“  not  go  to  the  place  of  eternal  darkness  and  pain,  but  to  the  place 
“  of  bliss  and  ett'rnal  rest.  You  cannot  yet  understand  these  com- 
“  fortable  words  of  the  gospel ;  but  if  it  is  your  sincere  wish  to  know 
“  the  truth  of  them,  Jesus  will  open  your  ears  and  hearts  to  hear 
“  and  understand  them.  These  m}^  compuoions  were  as  ignorant 
‘‘  as  you,  but  they  now  thank  God  that  they  know  Jesus  as  their 
“  Saviour,  and  are  assured  that  tlirough  his  death  they  shall  inherit 
“  everlasting  life.’'  ^ 

‘  During  this  address  all  were  silent  and  very  attentive.  Some 
exclaimed  “  O  !  we  desire  to  hear  more  about  it.”  Old  Netsiak 
from  h  ivektok  said  “  I  am  indeed  old,  but  if  you  come  to  live  here, 
“I  will  certainly  remove  hither  also,  and  live  with  you  and  be  con- 
“verted.  >• 

*  When  we  put  the  question  to  them  whether  they  were  willing 
that  we  should  come  and  dwell  with  them  and  instruct  them,  ihev  all 
aniwered,  with  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice,  Kaitihe  tok,  Kaitiise  tok  ! 
“0!  do  come  soon  and  live  with  us,  w’ewill  ail  gladiybe  converted 
“  and  live  with  you.”  Jonathan  and  Jonas  also  bo»*e  ample  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  what  we  had  ipoken,  and  their  words  seemed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  all  their  countrymen.  Uttakiyok  was  above 
others  eager  to  express  his  wish  that  w'e  might  .<oon  make  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  Ungava  country.  Five  of  the  fourteen  families  who 
tnean  to  reside  here  next  w  inter  are  from  Eivektok.’  p.  75. 

On  the  first  of  September, .  they  took  their  leaxe  of  South 
River,  not  ^vithout  every  expression  of  regret  and  attacluhent 
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fu  m  the  nativps,  who,  with  a  generous  benevolence  not  to  be 
sur}:ass(Ml  in  the  refined  countries  of  Europe,  called  after  them, 

‘  Couu‘  soon  again,  we  shall  always  he  wislung  for  you.*  Their 
lioineuard  voyage  was  more  quirk  and  prosperous  ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  October,  they  reached  Okkak,  after  having  performed  a 
distance  of  from  1200  to  1300  miles. 

The  style  throughout  the  whole  of  this  narratior,  is  lucid  and 
perspicuous  ;  replete  with  tlie  phraseology  of  Scripture.  It  hag 
a  certain  air  of  sweetness  and  gentlene.ss  about  it,  which  har- 
iiionlAes  wi  h  all  oar  other  associations  which  regard  this  in¬ 
teresting  people.  With  all  their  piety  they  mingle  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  tcpics  of  ordinary  travellers ;  and  as  the  single 
aim  of  all  their  descriptions  is  to  be  faithful,  they  often  succeed 
in  a  clear  and  impressive  definition  of  the  object  which  they 
wish  to  impress  ui)on  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  This  ap* 
piies  in  particular  to  their  sketches  of  scenery  described  in 
language  iitielonded  by  ostentation,  and  singularly  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  which  they  are  treating.  1  here  is  not  the 
most  distant  attempt  at  fine  writing.  But  if  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  were  more  strongly  directed  to  the  productions  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  if  the  efi’ect  which  lies  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  faithful  and  accurate  descriptions  were  to  become  the 
subject  of  more  frequent  observation,  we  should  not  think  it 
strange  that  their  manner  should  become  fashionable,  and  that 
sometliing  like  a  classical  homage  should  at  length  be  rendered 
to  the  purity  of  the  Moravian  style. 

However  this  be,  it  is  high  time  that  the  curiosity  of  the  i 
public  were  more  powerfully  directed  to  the  solid  realities  with 
which  these  wonderful  men  have  been  so  long  conversant.  It 
is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  they  have  had  intercourse 
with  men  in  the  infancy  of  civilization.  During  that  time, 
they  have  been  labouring  in  all  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  many  a  wild  region  to 
Christianity.  One  of  their  principles  in  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  missions,  is,  not  to  interfere  with  other  men’s  labours ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  one  so  often  meets  with  them  among  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  species,  making  glad  some  solitary  place,  and 
raising  a  sweet  vineyard  in  some  remote  and  unfrequented  wil¬ 
derness.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  opera¬ 
tions,  to  state  tliat,'hy  the  last  accounts,  there  are  27,400  human 
beings  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  under  Moravian 
discipline,  who  but  for  them  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
still  living  in  all  the  darkness  of  Paganism  !  Surely  when  the 
Christian  public  are  made  to  know  that  these  men  are  at  this 
moment  struggling  with  embarrassments,  they  will  turn  the 
stream  of  tlieir  benevolence  to  an  object  so  worthy  of  it, 
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luffer  missionaries  of  such  tried  proficiency  and  success,  to 
a!>aD(lon  a  single  establishment  for  \vant  of  funds  to  sup* 
port  it. 

But  apart  from  the  missionary  cause  altogether,  is  not  the 
lolid  information  they  are  accumulating  every  year,  respecting 
unknown  countries,  and  tlie  people  who  live  in  them,  of  a  kind 
highly  interesting  to  the  taste  and  the  pursuits  of  merely  secular 
inonr  Now  much  of  this  information  has  been  kept  back  for 
ivaiit  of  encouragement.  The  public  did  not  take  that  in¬ 
terest  in  their  proceedings,  which  could  warrant  the  expectation 
of  a  sale  for  a  printed  narrative  of  many  facts  and  occurrences, 
which  have  now  vanished  from  all  earthly  remembrance.  It  is 
true,  we  have  Craiitz’s  History  of  Greenland ;  and  we  appeal 
to  this  book  as  an  evidence  of  what  we  have  lost  by  so  many  of 
their  missionary  journals  being  suffered  to  lie  in  manuscript, 
amons:  the  few  of  their  own  brotherhood  who  had  access  to 
tlieiii.  We  guess  that  much  may  ytt  be  gathered  out  of  their 
archives,  and  much  from  the  recollection  of  the  older  missiona¬ 
ries.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inquiries  of  that  respected  indi- 
tidual,  Mr.  Wilburforce,  we  should  have  lost  many  of  these 
very  interesting  particulars,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
published  letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  these  written  by 
the  only  surviving  missionary,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-five 
fears  from  the  period  of  the  actual  observations.  Surely  it  is 
not  for  the  credit  of  public  intelligence  among  us,  that  such 
men  and  such  doings  should  have  been  so  long  unnoticed  ;  and 
it  must  excite  regret  not  unmingled  with  shame,  to  think  that 
i  complete  set  of  their  periodical  accounts  is  not  to  be  found, 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  their  earlier  numbers,  and 
they  had  no  encouragement  to  multiply  or  preserve  them. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometric :  containing  the 
six  Books  of  Euclid,  from  tlie  Text  of  l)r.  Simson,  Emerituil 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow :  with 
Kotes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  are  added  Book  vii. 
including  several  important  Propositions  which  are  not  in  Euclid; 
and  Book  viii,  consisting  of  Practical  Geometry :  also  Book  ix,  of 
Planes,  and  their  Intersections ;  and  Book  x,  of  the  Geometry  of 
Solids  By  1  homas  Keith,  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  398.  Price  12s.  Long, 
roan  and  Co.  London,  18 k4-. 

2.  Geometria  Legitimat  or,  an  Elementary  System'  of  Theoretical 
Geomet*y,  adapted  for  the  (General  Use  of  Beginners  in  the  3Ia. 
thematical  Sciences ;  in  Eight  Books,  including  the  Doctrine  of 
Ratios.  To  which  are  addvd  for  Exercise,  Quacstiones  Solvend*. 
The  whole  being  demonstrated  b3'  the  Direct  Method.  By  Francis 
Reynard,  Master  of  the  Mathematical,  French  and  Commercial 
School,  Heading,  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  300.  Price  10s.  6d.  Wilkie  and 
Robinson,  1813. 

IN  the  present  state  of  mathematical  science,  it  is  not  rea- 
^  sellable  to  expect  that  any  one,  except  a  man  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius,  should  make  any  very  essential  improvement 
in  an  elementary  treatise  of  Geometry,  especially  in  a  treatiie, 
of  ^vliich  Euclid  is  assumed  as  a  basis.  \  et  it  is  possible  for 
a  teacher  of  correct  judgeiiunt  and  long  experience,  and  such 
31  r.  Keith  seems  to  be,  to  facilitate  in  some  measure  the  patli 
to  knowledge  ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that,  to  u 
certain  extent,  he  has  eflected  this  in  the  ‘  Eiemenls’  before 
us.  lie  makes,  however,  at  least  one  mistake,  and  that  of 
H  kind  which  we  always  regret  to  notice.  When  Eucliil  eora- 

1)iled  his  Elements,  nearly  the  whole  of  matiiematical  know- 
edge  consisted  of  geometry  ;  so  that  if  he  had  presented  the 
world  with  more  than  fifteen  books,  he  would  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  have  been  liable  to  censure.  But  iu  the  niueicenth  cen¬ 
tury,  geometry  forms  but  a  minute  portion  in  the  aggregate 
of  mathematics  ;  and  treatises  which  relate  to  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  he  proportionally  compressed.  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry  are,  as  31  r.  Keith  tells  us,  from  Lagrange,  the 
‘  tcings  of  mathematics.’  Let  care,  therefore,  be  taken  that  they 
arc  not  too  heavy,  A  course  comprising  the  several  branches 
of  mathematical  science,  measuring  extent  hy  importance,  and 
assuming  Mr.  Keith’s  Geometry  as  the  unit,  would  occupy  at 
least  fifty  thick  octavos :  and  who,  that  desired  to  make  ex¬ 
cursions  into  other  regions,  would  wish  to  pursue  his  flight 
witli  so  heavy  a  load  ? 

We  would  be  understood,  however,  as  regarding  the  above 
as  a  minor  blemish,  and  one  that  may  to  a  great  extent  he 
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gcoved  by  the  curtailini^  hand  of  a  skilful  tutor.  The  work 
us  advantages  to  balance  it  Besides  the  demonstrations 
fiiiallv  given  by  R.  Simson,  in  the  first  six  books  of  his 
liliiiMe  and  hitherto  unequalled  edition,  Mr.  Keith  has  often 
^>ented  others  in  his  notes.  These  seem  to  be  frequently  col- 
Pf ted  from  Stone  and  other  editors;  but  they  arc  sometimes 
■^inal,  and  often  neat :  though  in  one  or  two  cases  these  ad- 
Jonal  demonstrations  indicate  a  deficiency  in  3Ir.  Keith’s 
ilijeiiient  or  in  his  taste.  Thus,  in  tlie  note  to  ])ro]>.  8.  book  I, 
e  demonstration  is  bad  :  for  the  triangle  BGC^,* though  equal 
area  to  ABC  and  to  DEF,  has  not  its  si(les  and  angles 
jaleachto  each,  BGC  is  not  the  same  triangle  as  EDF, 

Riithat  triangle  laid  on  its  backy  a  thing  conceivable,  and  we 
elievc  very  common  in  wrestliog,  l)ut  totally  inadmissible  ia 
lund  geometry.  Other  similar  sii|)s  we  forbear  to  notice.  ‘ 

‘  The  figures  in  the  fifth  book  are  constructed  so  as  to  correspond 
actly  with  the  text,  and  exhibit  the  multiples  and  equimultiples  of 
lie  different  magnitudes,  by  which  the  text  will  be  more  easily  read 
d  understood;  if  this  be  not  an  improvement,  it  may  be  said  that 
e fifth  book  will  not  admit  of  improvement:  Euclid’s  method  of 
'iddering  the  subject  must  be  either  exactly  followed,  or  rejected 
kogether.’ 

On  this  point  our  views  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Keith’s, 
ndwe,  therefore,  sincerely  applaud  his  attempt  to  improve 
ue fifth  book.  AVe  were  also  pleased  with  two  or  three  of  his 
otes  to  theorems  in  the  sixth. 

The  doctrine  of  proportion  as  applied  to  commensurable 
uantities,  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  in 
ighteen  propositions.  JVe  should  not  have  lamented  their 
mission. 

‘  This  seventh  book  may  be  considered  as  an  expanded  epitome  of 
lie  Theorems  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  arranged  in  the  order 
HIch  the  nature  of  the  subject  appears  to  require.  Euclid's  pro- 
sitlons  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  several  subjects,  but 
such  an  order  as  his  argument  demanded :  indeed  it  .would  be 
^ceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that 
e  argument  should  be  clearly  pursued,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
veral  subjects  be  regularly  classed,  viz.  lines  w’ith  lines,  angles 
th  angles,  triangles  with  triangles,  &c. ;  this,  certainty*,  has  been 
^nipted,  but  hitherto  without  success.’  r 

‘The  seventh  hook  contains  some  propositions  from  the  tenth, 
't’fth,  and  thirteenth  books  of  Euclid,  besides  a  great  number  that 
^  not  in  his  work  ;  some  of  which  are  from  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
from  other  authors,  hut  all  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of 
^clld,  and,  it  is  hoped,  they  are  enunciated  in  terms  sutfici- 
^i'y  plain  and  expressive.  To  these  are  added  a  few  propositions 
•»‘ativeto  the  rectification  and  quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  are 
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undonbtc.Pv  an  acquisition  to  elementary  geometry,  and  therefoi 
ought  not  to  be  omitted ;  lor,  though  the  circumference  and  au 
of  a  cirtk  cannot  he  exactly  /mnd,  yet  they  may  be  appruxiaut^ 
Vr  itiiin  any  unsigned  degreo  of  ex  tetntss.* 

In  thi'i  'Seventh  hook  tiu*re  are  about  180  theorems,  beshi; 
thost‘  w'nioii  n  rite  to  |)roj)Ot(ion.  They  constitule,  tcgetluT, 
Weli-ariaiige4t  iojjl  ^ely  valuable  sumniary.  Here,  however, 
rooiu  for  siigid  uibiitiou  and  for  ^ome  improvement.  Piopoijiti, 
Ixxvii,  lor  exam ■  do,  slioidd  be  followed  by  a  genorr.l  tlieoren 
relative  to  a  ri^ht  line  from  the  vertex  to  any  point  in  the  bar 
Let  AL(>  bt:  a  pl  ukc  triaiii^le,  C  the  vertex  and  D  any  poii 
in  ibe  base  AB,  then  is  CO^.  AB  =  CA*.  DB+Ch^.  1)A- 
CD.  1)B.  CB.  This  proposition  is  demonstrated  in  8imson' 
‘  Select  Exercises,’  and  in  Carnot’s  treatise  ‘  Geoinetrie  t! 
Position.’  Carnot’s  book  also  contains  several  curious  tluortni 
resj)ecting  quadrilaterals,  a  few  of  which  might  he  jiuiicious! 
transferred  into  Mr.  Keith’s  repository.  The  demonstration  ( 
the  theorems  relative  to  the  circle,  to  which  our  Author  iij 
verts  in  the  preceding  extract,  are  correct,  but  more  tediou 
than  they  need  have  been,  and  yet  have  remained  per’-jpicuoiis 
A  similar  principle  is  employed,  with  much  more  brevity,  b 
51.  Lacroix,  in  his  Elements ;  and  we  would  rec'Oinrceir 
5tr.  Keith,  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  to  adopt,  with  a  It, 
modifications,  that  writer’s  method  iu  these  three  or  four  pro 
positions. 

5lr.  Keith’s  eighth  book  contains  65  useful  geometrical  pro 
blems,  well  arranged,  and,  in  themain,  clearly  demonstrated.  Th 
ninth,  on  planes  and  their  intersections,  is  perspicuous  and  e!e 
gant.  The  tenth,  which  relates  to  solids,  contains  twenty-t^ 
propositions,  several  of  which  are  not  satisfactorily  deinoi^ 
strated.  The  demonstrations  rest  upon  the  method  of  Cavalariu; 
which,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  ungeoniei 
trical,  and  may  lead  to  erroneous  results.  If  the  sections 
tlie  solids  be  contemplatetl  as  mere  surfaces,  an  infinite  numb 
of  them  will  not  form  a  solid  ;  if  they  are  regarded  as  havii 
some  thickness,  they  are  then  either  prisms  or  frustums 
cones,  pyramids,  or  spheres,  of  which  no  properties  are  p 
viously  established.  Keill,  though  no  ordinary  mathematici 
was  led  into  error  by  the  employment  of  diis  principle. 
posing  the  j)eriphery  of  a  circle  to  coincide  with  the  perimti^ 
of  a  polygon  whose  sides  are  increased  in  number,  and  ^ 
miuished  ill  length  in  and  that  the  least  possible  aj 

of  a  circle  coincides  accurately  with  its  chord,  (which  is 
language  of  indivisibles,)  it  follows,  as  Keill  inferred,  (Pli) 
Lect.  XV.  prop.  41,)  that  the  time  of  a  vibration  of  a  pendiili* 
in  this  arp  is  equal  to  the  time  of  descent  dewn  its  cbor 
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jet  the  fact  is,  that  these  times  are  so  far  from  being  equals 
p  the  time  of  descent  through  the  arc,  is  leas  tliaii  the  lime  of 
Hint  along  the  chord,  in  the  ratio  of  the  quadrantal  arc  of  a 
ck‘  to  its  diameter. 

We  have  only  to  notice,  farther,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Keith’s 
rk,  the  omission  of  a  section  on  geometrical  analysis.  This 
the  only  branch  which  can  be  fairly  applied  as  an  instrument  of 
;\esligation  :  and,  regarded  as  a  means  of  improving  the  meii- 
j faculties,  we  would  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  a  se- 
^ot’  only  fifty  ])roblems  or  theorems,  Avhose  demonstrations 
•  till  comprehend  both  the  analysis  and  the  synthesis,  than  ten 
esthat  number  in  whose  demonstrations  the  analysis  has  no 

i' 

These  hints  we  present  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  the 
'ideration  of  Mr.  Keith.  Noiwiihstanding  the  defects  to 
"  ch  we  have  pointed,  we  deem  his  a  work  deserving  of  encou- 
,tment ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  soon  has  oppor- 
ity  to  j)rofitby  our  suggestions  in  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  Ileynard’s  “  Geometria  Legitima”  is  a  work  of  a  very 
Si\nt  order  from  the  preceding.  It  is  a  treatise  of  holder  pre- 
^iMonsjbut  of  far  inferior  incrils.  Its  Author  consiilers  it  as  an 
jiUmpt  to  shorten  and  smooth  the  way  through  the  elements 
1  scometry,’  and  hopes  it  will  ‘  be  found  more  advantageous 
0  the  progress  of  a  student  than  the  oW,  crooked,  uneven, 
s«  /  round-about  A/exandrian  road.'*  He  boasts  of  not  hav- 
l  ‘  trodden  frequently  in  the  steps  of  Euclid,’  and  of  having 
a  variant  course  from  him  expresses  his  astonishment 
geometrical  subjects,  intended  for  beginners,  have  never 
n  divided  into  regular  and  distinct  heads  (a  discovery 
'  i‘ h  we  confess  a  little  startled  us  ;)  and  assures  us  that  in  his 
rk, 

‘The theorems  are  all  demonstrated  by  the  direct  method,  which  is 
—  safest  and  the  best  way  of  proceeding;  for  to  establish  a  truth  by 
dng  its  contrary  to  be  an  untruth  Wy  absurd  suppositions,  does 

I'belong  to  upright  geometry;  it  is  an  illiberal  mode  and  unworthy 
adoption ;  [we  humbly  presume  the  Author  means  to  say  untvortkg 
^ gentleman  ;]  it  lessens  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  is  a  com- 
‘Hereliction  from  the  direct  road,  which  leads  to  the  stores  of 


us  for  awhile  surrender  ourselves  to  IVIr.  Reynard’s 
and  travel  in  his  ‘  direct  road.’  Here  we  first  meet 
‘  ‘  a  postulate,’  being,  as  this  Author  tells  us,  ^  a  selfevi- 
J  truth,  which  is  at  once  sanctioned  by  our  senses,  clear 
M  inscrutable  ;  whatever  is  not  so,  is  inadmissible  as  a  pos- 
ite.’  He  adds,  ‘this  petition  may  be  safely  granted,  as 
"U"  clear,  positive,  and  une(piivocal.’  If  it  tie  so  at  Mr. 
)  itird’s  ‘  commercial  school,’  we  apprehend  we  should  not  be 

''J1-.11I.  N.  S.  N 
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very  hopeful  pupils  ;  for  we  do  not  see,  as  yet,  how  that,  *  which 

*  is  at  once  sanctioned  by  our  senses,’  should  be  ^  inscrutable.* 

We  are  next  told  that  an  axiom  *  is  a  more  self-evident  fact 
‘  than  a  postulate  ;  for  it  ^ivcs,  at  once,  a  finite  and  substantial 
‘  truth  to  the  mind  ;  clearly  effected  without  re<|uiring  any  illus- 

*  tration  from  supposition,  or  possibility.’  Then  we  are  shown 
that  an  ‘  enunciation’  should  comprehend  only  part  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  be  always  incomplete ;  then  that  a  demonstration 
‘  proves  fully  to  ihe  sense  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  theorem  :* 
and  soon  after,  that  ‘  the  rolling  oner  of  a  point  in  a  straight 
^  direction  marks  out  the  track  of  a  straight  line/  By  a  few 
more  such  ingenious  definitions  and  remarks,  the  Author’s 
mind  ‘  rolls  over’  in  a  straight  line  to  the  theorems. 

Of  these  the  general  enunciation  of  the  first  two  is  redundant, 
the  words  ‘  within  (i.  e.  between)  the  extremities  of  the  same’ 
are  useless.  Theorem  4th  is  not  demonstrated ;  for  the  lines 
AR  and  CD  might  both  have  an  inclination  to  FG,  and  yet  be 
parallel.  The  6th  theorem  depends  upon  the  5th,  that  upon  the 
4ih,  and  the  4th  depends  upon  the  6th.  So  that  the  Author  ar¬ 
gues  ^  in  a  circle’  respecting  parallel  lines.  He  also  attaches 
a  corollary  to  theorem  the  5th,  which  flows  from  the  21st.  Th« 
8th  theorem  is  not  demonstrated,  for  the  4th  reference  is  defec¬ 
tive  ;  the  point  is  not  established  in  the  place  referred  to,  but  de 
pends  upon  theor.  17.  In  theorems  14th  and  15th,  the  triangles 
are  not  necessary  ^  alike and  in  theor.  17th,  the  triangle  BCD 
is  not  the  same  as  DEF,  nor  is  it  similar  ;  the  lines  are  not  in 
the  same  order.  The  corollary  to  theorem  the  18th  is  not  de 
monstrated  :  aud  in  the  demonstration  to  theorem  the  23d,  case 
the  first,  it  is  not  proved  that  BC  is  equal  to  EF.  If  this  be  a 
fair  specimen  of  ‘  Geometria  Legitima,’  the  science  must  haw 
lost  some  of  its  essential  characteristics  since  the  days  of  Eu¬ 
clid. 

Having  thus  travelled  with  Mr.  Reynard,  through  what  be 
deems' demonstrations  to  the  twenty-five  theorems  in  the  first 
book,  we  come  to  a  series  of  questions  to  be  solved.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  these  he.  contemplates  as  a  valuable  peculiarity.  Should 
he  be  able  to  consult  West’s  Elements  of  Mathematics,  he  will 
find  the  same  thing  much  better  done ;  at  least,  he  will  med 
with  obvious,  instead  of  forced  and  unnatural  examples.  Tlier< 
is  nothing,  however,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  Mr.  West’s  book, 
to  compare  with  the  following  sublime  and  solemn  passage. 

‘  Pythagoras  was  §o  elated  with  joy  at  finding  a  truth  so  clear  and 
10  useful,  (as  Euc.  I.  47.)  and  affording  one  of  the  strongest  pdbui 
of  geometry,  that  he  sacrificed  to-the  gods  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  oxen ;  thus,  we  have  here  an  instance  of  transported  zeal  in  tw 
cause  of  learning,  which  shews  what  exquisite  pleasure  it  must  hajt 
given  to  this  renowned  philosopher,  when  it  first  appeared  to  W 
«^Hid ;  and  such  pleas^ri  will  the  young  geometer  ^ 
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leive  in  his  discovery  of  geometric  truth,  which  will  ever  excel  the 
momer.lari/  glare  of  ^pompous  shefvoSy  the  pursuit  of  incomtant  fashion^ 
or  the  routine  of  foolish  pleasures  ;  fleeting  and  unreal  joys  are  the  re- 
itrards  of  the  latter,  but  immortal  glory  and  renevsn  the  boon  of  the 
former ! !  /’ 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  meet  with  other  passages  equally  sub- 
llime.  In  theorem  1st,  book  the  second,  the  corollary  to  thepro- 
^position  is  a  part  of  it ;  and  the  9th  theorem  is  demonstrated 
bv  means  of  the  12th.  In  book  the  third,  the  18th  theorem 
is  imperfectly  demonstrated,  the  demonstration  api)lying 
dilvto  the  case  of  the  acute  angle;  the  21st  and  22d  con 
Will,  each,  tico,  and  the  25th,  iJireOy  distinct  propositions ; 
;tlie  loth  of  the  promiscuous  questions  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
jdemaiuls  the  demonstration  of  a  property  which  is  not  generally 
'true;  and  in  the  12th  tneorem  of  this  book,  the  demonstra- 
iun  fails  entirely.  The  proposition  is  this  : — ‘  Any  two  circles 
f  which  touch  each  other,  either  ititernally  or  externally,  will 
have  their  centres  and  point  of  contact  in  one  straight  line.’ 
liey  who  have  been  accustomed  to  travel  the  ‘  round-about 
Alexandrian  road,’  divide  this  proposition  into  its  two  obvious 
:ses,and  demonstrate  each  by  a  ‘  reductio  ad  absurdum.’  Not 
0  Mr.  Reynard.  He  goes  through  the  matter  very  ingeni- 
usly,  by  taking  the  theorem  for  granted^  in  the  course  of  his 
imoiistration,  and  not  being  aware  of  it !  This  is  the  book  of 
hicli  the  Author  says,  (page  80,)  that  ‘  he  who  reads  it  through 

K with  steady  meditation,  imbibes,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  efr/- 
f^hig  principle  in  his  mind,  as  wdll  raise  in  him  the  purest 
zeal,  and  the  boldest  ardour  for  higher  speculations.’ 

We  have  no  doubt  it  will,  and  are  very  much  tempted  to  pro- 

Iith  our  Author  into  these  ‘  higher  speculations’  in  the  lat- 
f  of  this  work.  But,  on  the  whole,  especially  as  what  we 
elected  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  what  follows,  w  e  think  it 
to  relieve  the  dryness  of  these  abstruse  subjects,  by  a  quo- 
or  two  from  the  rhetorical  parts  of  this  geometrical  trea- 

aking  of  the  circle,  our  eloquent  Author  breaks  out  into 
lowing  rapturous  exclamation. 

hold !  what  sublimity  arises  in  this  superior  form.  A  form 
seems  to  be  chosen  by  the  supreme  architect  of  the  world,  in 
ucture  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ; — it  is  the  very  basis  and 
I'ation  of  nature,  in  giving  strength  and  durability  to  her  con- 
ons  and  omniscient  operations  ;  the  heavenly  concave  above  us  ; 
de  horizon  about  us ;  the  planets  revolving  round  the  sun,  and 
attendants  again  round  them,  making  their  harmonious  periods 
'f  to  our  minds  inexpressible  delight.  The  appearance  of  the 
daily  path,  strikes  our  senses  with  the  most  lively’^  joy  and  re- 
ranee  af  his  constancy  and  goodness,  and  of  his  support  to  tht 
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nourishment  of  nature  and  existence  of  living  creatures ;  andinaj 
God's  creation  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms;  whererer it « 
seen  to  adorn,  it  never  ceases  to  engage,  and  raise  in  our  minds  th 
niost  exquisite  pleasure ;  therefore,  for  unity,  simplicity,  utility,  a 
beauty,  it  excels  all  other  plane  figures:  it  is  Ihejavonrite  of  hare 
und  deserves  to  be  divine  !' 

(>  divine  circle ! 

Once  more : 

‘The  variety  of  reasoning  in  the  following  book,  (BookV.) 
lines  intersecting  lines,  the  similarity  of  triangles  and  rectilin 
figures,  and  their  relative  comparisons,  when  inscribed  in  the  circl 
will  all  sufficiently  show  the  excellence  of  reasoning  by  proportio 
the  easy  mode  of  demonstration,  and  the  happy  results  arising  fro 
it ;  how  analogies  are  coupled  together,  and  a  variety  of  conclusin 
consolidated  into  one  permanent  clear  idea.  The  young  geomet 
cian  will  now  elevate  himself  in  the  subject,  a  wide  horizon  will 
presented  to  his  view  ;  and  he  w  ill,  by  close  and  scrutable  obscr 
tion,  be  qualified  to  examine  the  most  complicated  diagrams,  a 
trace  the  most  remote  relations  to  the  very  focus  of  the  under  standii 

The  preceding  passages  approach  so  nearly  to  perfection, 
their  way,  that  we  can  only  think  of  one  jiossiblc  means  of  i 
proving  them.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  poet,  whose  nai 
unfortunately,  we  do  not  recollect,  began  a  metrical  sketch 
the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  tliis  line, 

‘  Tenebrious  gloom  obscur’d  the  dismal  night;’ — 
n:c?.ning,  if  we  rightly  interpret  it, 

‘  Dark  darkness  darken’d  the  dark  dark  ;’ — 

Now  it  has  struck  ns,  that  the  tone  of  ex})ression  of  this 
cal  genius,  is  so  much  like  that  of  our  ‘  (Teoinetria  Legiti 
genius,  that  if  he  could  be  found  and  employed  in  transmiU) 
this  treatise  into  English  verse,  the  public  would  thereby 
more  benefited  than  they  are  likely  to  be  if  it  remain  in 
however  elegant,  as  it  now"  stands.  The  minds  of  the  Brii 
public  arc  dull,  and  not  easily  excited  to  a  love  of  the  abstr 
subjects  into  which  3lr.  Reynard  lias  so  profoundly  dipped 
are  removed  only  one  degree  from  those  unhappy  times  to 
be  adverts,  w  hen  the  ‘  mathematicians  w  ere  banished  the  re 
^  by  a  royal  decree,  under  an  accusation  of  their  possessing 
‘  |)ow'ers  of  witchcraft is  there  not  cause,  therefore,  renllj 
fremble  for  him,  and  other  men  so  highly  gifted  with  this 
gerous  kind  of  knowledge,  while  we  adopt  bis  thrilling  excl 
lion, — 

‘  O  persecuted  science !  O  injured  reason!  it  seems  that blmc 
perstition,  or  the  impious  policy  of  priestcraft,  has  been  a  §■ 
enemy  to  you  than  even  ignorant  and  destructive  barbarism 
former  not  only  confirmed  prejudices  against  you  by  national  yrt 
just  decrees,  but  terrified  aspiring  minds,  and  loaded  genius 
petual  fetters,  less  to  be  endured  than  iron.’  ‘  Valuable 
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.  ed  pale  at  the  siglit  of  anneil  bigotry,  darkness  was  indeed  spread 
?r  the  earth  ;  and' — 

on.  the  rest  turn  to  the  work  itself,  or,  as  we  should 

(,recensoieutiously  recommend,  wait  till  the  rhyming  transla* 
n  makes  its  appearance. 


.  VI.  1.  Observations  on  Pulmonary  Consumption,  By  Henry  Her¬ 
bert  Southey,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  174.  price  7s.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

letters  Addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  on 
Consumption  :  containing  Ueniarks  on  the  Etticacy  of  Equable  and 
Artificial  Temperature  in  the  Treatment  of  that  Disease.  By 
Thomas  Sutton,  M.D.  &ic.  &c,  8vo.  pp.  59,  price  2s.  6d  Under¬ 
wood,  1814. 

JEDICIXK,  it  will  he  allowed  l)y  most  persons,  is  already 
^  divided  into  a  sutHcient  number  of  departments.  The  three 
•irate  heads  of  physic,  surgery,  and  i)hanniicy,sccmto  preclude 
rnocessity  of  any  subordinate  divisions,  or  more  minute  rainili- 
ilons  of  the  healing  art.  It,  nevertheless,  now  and  then 
4ppeu.s,  either  from  early  bias,  accidental  impression,  or 
ir.o  other  causes,  that  a  particular  hranch  of  one  of  these 
partincnts  is  selected  by  the  medical  artist,  not  for  ex- 
dve,  hut  for  promiuent  regard.  Thus,  for  example,  during 
I  preparatory  course  of  studios  for  the  formation  of  a  surgeon, 
exquisite  structure  and  interesting  physiology  of  the  eye  shall 
raa,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  tlic  attention  of  the  stu- 
t;  his  reading,  his  researches.  Ids  dissections,  and  his  expe- 
iits,  will,  in  consequence,  tend  to  a  more  minute  and  close  iii- 
'ligation  of  that  favourite  subject  ;  and  he  will  come  out  from 
^studiesa  well  instructed  surgeon  in  general,  hut  an  ocidist 
respect  to  the  feeling  of  particular  preference.  So  will  it  some- 
tas  happen  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  medicine.  The  dis- 
' of  one  part  of  tlie  frame  shall  appear  to  deserves,  in  some 
Uiicos,  especial  observation,  and  more  than  ordinary  research  ; 
i\\hcn  we  recollect  that  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  the  giant 
ifiy  of  this  country,  that  it  stands  first  and  foremost  in  the 
^  list  of  formidable  British  diseases,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
tliat  British  physicians  should  often  come  out  with  clisscr- 

‘>us  on  this  most  melancholy  of  suhj^ects.  _ 

^lithin  tlie  last  ten  years,  indeed,  we  have  had  nearly  as 
'•‘V  treatises  on  pulmonary  consumption,  all  of  them  written 
r^^ular  and  respectable  ])ractitioners.  To  persons  who  arc 
ijl  tainiliar  with  modern  writings  on  medicine,  the  names  of 
Bourne,  Reid,  Saunders,  Buxton,  Woolcombe,  Dun- 
^  ^ill  immediately  occur ;  and  to  these  we  have  now  to 
'  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, — a 
^  vthich,  if  it  be  right  to  make  any  comparison,  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  say,  deserves  to  rank  by  no  means  last  on  the  list  of 
comparative  merit.  In  our  critical  analysis  of  Dr.  SoutheVs 
\vork,  however,  wc  shall  have  fault  to  find  as  well  as  praise  to 
bestow ;  and  we  hope  to  do  both  with  the  same  feelings  of  caodij 
impartiality. 

In  tliC  remarks,  coimected  with  this  and  other  works  on  tlie 
subject  of  consumption,  which  we  are  about  to  present  to  (lie 
reader,  it  is  our  intention  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  of  techni¬ 
cal  ))hraseology  :  not  that  we  profess  ourselves  by  anv 
means  unqualificil  advocates  for  the  ]>rinciple  of  popular  and  un- 
prof?ssional  medicine,  (for  wc  are,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that,  with 
some  good,  much  mischief  may  spring  from  this  source,)  but 
from  a  feeling  that  the  more  than  common  importance  ot*  tliii 
subject,  may  induce  anxious  inquiry  beyond  the  pale  of  the  pro¬ 
fession 

Without  presuming  far  on  the  influence  of  our  journal,  it  mav 
very  fairly  be  supposed,  that  the  present  article  will  find  some  rea¬ 
ders,  who  are  looking  out,  iu  every  quarter,  for  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  subjeet  upon  w  hicli  seem  to  hang  almost  all  their  earthly 
hopes  and  fears  ;  and  such  persons  will  not  be  prevailed  uj)onto 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  mysteries  of  medicine.  Information, 
cither  good  or  bad,  they  will  certainly  get  at ;  and  it  is  in  ik 
jmwerof  all  so  to  do,  while  the  vernacular  language  is  used  as 
the  vehicle  of  professional  instruction. 

The  question  then  is,  not  whether  it  is  expedient  totally  td 
prevent  profane  research,  but  which  is  the  best  mode  to  tun 
the  tendency  of  inquisitive  minds  to  a  good  account,  and  secur 
inquiiing  individuals  against  the  tricks  and  snares  of  quackery 
Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  authoritative  opi 
nions  from  another  quarter ;  authoritative,  inasmuch  as  they  ar 
the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  most  able  of  raedi 
cal  ])roressors.  ‘  It  were  better,  ]>erhaj)s,  (says  the  late  Dr 
^  Currie,)  that  medicine,  like  other  branches  of  natural  know 
‘  ledge,  were  brought  from  its  hiding  place,  and  exhibited  intli 
‘  simplicity  of  science  and  nakedness  of  truth.’ 

Dr.  Southey  divides  His  work  into  four  sections.  F\r^ 
He  treats  of  the  ‘  symptoms.’  Secondly^  He  speaks 

the  ‘  appearances  on  dissection.’  Thirdly ^  Of  the  ‘  pre 

disposing  and  exciting  causes.’  And,  lahilyy  He  consider 
^  the  treatment  of  the  complaint.’  We  shall  first  accom 
pany  the  Author  through  these  several  topics ;  and  the 
conclude  the  article  by  offering  a  few’  reflections  of  our  own 
principally  in  reference  to  the  production  and  prevention  of 
inonary  disorders. 

'  Systematical  writers  (say’s  Dr.  S.)  have  enumerated  several 
cies  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  undoubtedly  there  exist  nia: 
▼arietici ;  perhaps  no  two  cases  w’ili  be  feund  precisely  similar;  h- 
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ibr  practical  purposes  it  appears  sufficient  to  distinguish  carefully  be¬ 
tween  the  consumption  of  the  lungs,  which  occurs  in  persons  of  tlie 
ftrumous  temperament,  and  that  which,  from  accidental  causes,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  may  attack  constitutions  of  a  very 
!  different  description.  Strumous  phthisis,  as  the  most  common  and 
I  most  destructive  in  this  island,  demands  the  first  and  greatest  share  of 
I  attention.  The  individuals  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  this  form  of 
the  disease  are  distinguished  by  a  combination  of  many  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  marks,  sometimes  by  all  of  them:  fair,  thin,  smooth  skin,  through 
which  the  blood  vessels  may  he  seen,  blooming  cheeks,  light  soft  hair, 
light  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils,  thick  nose  and  upper  lip,  white  teeth, 
head  rather  large,  narrow  chest,  flaccid  muscles,  and  long  weak  fin¬ 
gers,  of  which  tlie  last  joint  is  large.  To  these  external  appearances 
ia  children  precocity  of  intellect  is  often  joined.  Dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  dark  skin,  are  sometimes  combined  with  the  other  signs  of 
scrophula ;  but  the  skin  is  always  thin  and  transparent,  the  pupils 
large,  and  the  muscular  fibre  lax.*  pp.  i — 5. 

We  fully  agree  witli  the  Author  on  the  great  importance  of 
iscertaining,  by  external  signs,  the  strumous,  or,  as  it  will  be 
more  generally  understood,  scropliulous  tendency  in  the  habit, 
in  reference  to  the  diseases  in  question  ;  and  we  have  scUloin 
seen  exhibited,  at  once  to  our  view,  so  concentrated  and  faithful 
t  delineation  of  these  signs.  We  consider,  however,  that  part 
of  the  statement  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  mislead,  which 
makes  thinness  and  transparency  of  the  skin  an  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  mark  of  the  scrophulous  constitution.  IMuch  internal  scro- 
phula,  at  least,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  we  think  we 
hive  seen  fully  marketl  in  individuals  of  a  swartiiy  complexion, 
and  where  the  skin  is  any  thing  but  transparent.  Were  Vfe  in¬ 
clined  to  dispute  on  words,  we  might,  indeed,  object  altogether 
to  the  term  dark  skin  ;  but  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  entirely 
to  facts  generallv  understood.  Now'  it  shall  sometimes  be  found 
iQ  the  child  of  parents  who  arc  differently  constituted  both  as  to 
complexion  and  habit,  that  such  child  shall  be  a  mixture  of  the 
t^o.  It  shall  have  the  internal  peculiarities  of  the  one  parent, 
^ilh  the  external  marks  of  the  other,  although  that  external  ap¬ 
pearance  shall  in  general  stand  as  an  index  of  a  very  different 
inward  state  of  things  from  what  it  docs  in  the  present  instance. 

It  would  seem  proper,  therefore,  to  point  out  fineness  of  skin, 
a  very  usual  accompaniment  of  .  a  scrophulous  _cqnstitution  ; 

I  but  very  improper  to  insist,  as  our  Author  has  done,  on  the  ab* 
solute  indispensableiiess  of  its  presence. 

There  is  one  mark  of  a  scrophulous  taint,  which  we  do  not 
perceive  that  the  Author  has  noticed,  though  it  is  almost  always  * 
found  either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  mean  a  very  pecu- 
bar  pearly  appearance  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  not  very  easy,  in- 
<iced,  to  describe  ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  very  evident 
fo  those  who  are  much  accustomed  to  these  observations ;  and 
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wliich.  top:ether  Avilh  the  lars^cness  of  the  pupil,  ahvays  gives  a 
very  marked  character  to  tlie  eye  of  an  individual,  in  Avhicli 
scrojduda,  if  we  may  so  say,  abounds. 

A  strumous  disposition  is  very  generally  indicated,  though  not 
invariably.  I>y  a  redness  and  constant  tendency  to  inflammation 
in  tiie  eye-ruls  ;  and  we  arc  disposed  also  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  inclinaiion,  during  infancy,  to  glandular  swellings  of  the 
neck,  to  hardness  and  a  knotty  feel  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  generation  of  worms. 

The  make  oftlie  body,  also,  is  of  much  consequence  in  assist- 
ing  our  decisions  on  consumptive  tendency.  Narrowness  in  the 
chest  is  very  properly  noticed,  by  Dr.  Southey,  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  scroj)hula ;  but  in  a  ])erson  disposed  to  consumption 
there  is  something  very  singular  in  this  narrowness.  Besides  a 
want  of  full  sweep  in  the  form  of  the  ribs,  there  is  a  remarkable 
shortness  as  ^Yell  as  an  upward  direction  in  the  collar-bones, 
which  occasions  the  shoulders  to  stand  prominent  and  high,  and 
gives  to  the  shoulder  blades  the  appearance,  as  Dr.  Beddoes 
aptly  describes  it,  of  wings  just  raised  from  the  body,  and  about 
to  expand  for  flight. 

Mere  narrowness  of  the  chest,  however,  sometimes  exists  in  a 
high  degree  wii bout  affording  any  real  ground  for  apprehension, 
as  it  is  not  seldom  indicative  of  a  feebleness  of  frame,  which  is 
not  of  a  scropbulous  kind  and  here,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable 
to  observe,  that  we  think  the  author  just  mentioned  has  not  made 
out  his  case,,  in  attempting  to  generalize  scrophula  into  a  state 
of  mere  debility.  Weakness  it  certainly  is  ;  but  it  is  weakness 
of  a  peculiar  kiiiil,  aiid  affects  principally  one  system  of  organs. 
Dr.  Cullen  has,  perhaps,  best  characterized  it  by  calling  it  ‘  a 
^  peculiar  state  cl  llie  lymphatic  system,’  and  had  we  space  to 
pursue  the  investigation,  it  might  easily  be  shewn  in  what  man¬ 
ner  every  mark  of  the  state  in  question,  might  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  upon  the  principle  of  peculiarity  in  lymphatic  ac¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Southey,  in  the  twelfth  page  of  his  work,  well  observes, 
that  ‘  'i'here  is  a  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  which  the 
‘  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  seems  at- 
*  fcctcd  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similar  membrane,  lining 
‘  the  urethra,  is,  in  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta.’  Surprise  is  some¬ 
times  expresseil,  by  j)rofessioual  men,  at  recoveries  from  con¬ 
sumption  after  true  |ius  had  been  expectorated  for  some  time; 
but  we  believe  tliesc  would  he  found  to  be  cases  in  which  the  dis¬ 
eased  action  had  been  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  m 
qu('slion,  and  had  not  extended  itself  to  the  cellular  portion  ot 
the  lungs,  the  residence  of  those  bodies  which  are  termed  tuber' 
clefi^  of  which  it  is  now  in  place  to  say  a  few  words  respectmiJ 
their  structure  and  origin. 
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It  is  in  the  second  division  ot  his  treatise,  that  Dr.  Southey 
fiigai^es  in  the  consideration  of  tubercles  in  connexion  with  con¬ 
sumption  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  thinj^  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  question  of  tubercle  is  concerned,  that  pre¬ 
fers  much  claim  to  notice. 

There  is,  confessedly,  a  ^reat  obscurity  in  the  theory  of  tuber¬ 
cular  production.  \\  e  believe  that  these  bodies  are  very  seldom 
found  to  exist  except  where  scrophula  is  present ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  their  similarity  in  a]>pearance 
to  hard  and  tumified  lymphatic  glands,  it  >vas.a  suilicicntly 
natural  supposition,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  were  dis¬ 
eased  glands.  This,  however,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an 
erroneous  notion.  ‘  Tubercles,’  says  Dr.  Baillie,  ‘  consist  of 
‘rounded,  firm,  white  bodies,  interspersed  tlirough  the  sub- 
‘  stance  of  tire  lungs.  They  are,  I  believe,  formed  in  the  ccllu- 
‘  lar  structure  which  connects  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  toge¬ 
ther,  and  are  not  a  morbid  alVection  of  glands  as  has  frequently 
‘been  imagined.  Tliere  is  no  glandular  structuredn  the  cellu- 
‘lar  connecting  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
‘  branches  of  the  trachea,  where  there  are  follicles,  tubercles  have 
‘  never  been  seen.’ 

The  presence  of  these  bodies,  we  have  just  stated,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  scrophulous  habits  ;  but  the  precise  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed  and  deposited  in  the  lungs,  to  which  we  think 
Dr.  Southey,  in  a  treatise  on  consumption,  ought  to  have  given 
a  little  more  attention,  seems  to  require  some  further  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  wmuld  appear,  that  any  irritation,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  may  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  organs  of  a  scrophulous 
subject,  has  more  or  less  power  in  creating  these  mischievous 
productions ;  they  are  scrophulous  deposits  from  inflammatory 
action. 

Dr.  Haighton  and  others  have,  however,  ascertained,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  V  hat  a  foreign  matter,  artificially  introduced  into  the 
blood-vessels,  may  be  made  productive  of  precisely  the  same 
dtect.  ‘  Dr.  II.  injected  running  quicksilver  into  the  crural  vein 
‘of  a  dog.  The  fluid  metal  being  circulated  along  with  the 
‘  blood  found  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  animal 
‘did  not  seem  to  be  disagreeably  affected  during  the  first  day. 

I‘  It  then  became  feverish,  and  afterwards  laboured  under  difti- 
‘culty  of  breathing.  A  cough  s^ucceeded.  These  complaints 
‘  went  on  increasing  till  the  death  of  the  dog.  In  the  lungs 
‘  Were  found  tubercles,  of  which  many  contained  matter.  That 
‘these  tubercles  had  been  produced  by  the  injected  mercury 
‘  Was  demonstrated  by  cutting  into  their  substance,  from  wliich 
‘  it  appeared  that  each  contained  a  particle  of  metal.’ 

do  not  profess  ourselves  friendly  to  tliose  views  of  patho- 
^5y)  which  look,  for  the  explication  of  diseases,  into  the  mass 
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We  now  pass  on  to  tlie  ‘  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of 
^  consumption.’ 

Dr.  Southey,  in  this  chapter,  presents  us  witli  the  result  of  an 
investigation,  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  nicety, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
more  or  less  exeini)t  from,  or  obnoxious  to,  phthisical  affections. 
Next  to  our  own  country,  some  parts  of  Germany,  Vienna  in 
particular,  France,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  seem  to  be  the  re¬ 
gions  most  frequently  visited  by  the  disease  ;  while  other  parts 
of  Europe,  in  a  more  northern  latitude,  and  a  colder  climate, 
enjoy  a  comparative  freedom  from  its  ravages.  What  has  always 
appeared  to  us  deserving  of  especial  notice  on  this  head,  is,  that 
the  Uutcli,  with  an  otlierwise  sickly  climate,  are  proverbially 
free  from  consumptive  ailments.  This  circumstance,  connected 
\vith  the  statement,  that  in  Canada,  where  intermittent  fevers 
are  pointed  out  as  prevalent,  wliile  consumption  is  not  noticed, 
might  seem  to  favour  the  inference  of  Dr.  Wells,  who  has  con¬ 
jectured  and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  parts  of 
our  own  country,  where  agues  are  cammon,  consumption  is  infre¬ 
quent.  Tins  hypothesis,  however,  of  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  hy  the  experience  and  observations  of  others  ;  and  we  are 
left  to  look  out  for  another  reason  of  the  comparative  immunity 
just  referred  to. 

Tivi?  on  KccKuv  VT.y»i ;  Scropliula  it  has  already  been  said  is 
the  grand  germe  of  tlie  complaint  in  this  country  ;  and  in  the 
seeds  of  Scropliula  we  are  to  look  for  the  predisposing  causes 
of  consumption.  The  great  object  of  inquiry  then  is,  how  to 
trace  tlie  orio’in  of,  and  obviate  the  tendency  to,  the  scrophulous 
diathesis.  Wc  shall  here  make  a  rather  long  extract  from  Dr.. 
Southey’s  book,  bearing  upon  this  point. 

‘  Whoever  has  attended  much  to  the  diseases  of  the  poor  In 
any  part  of  England,  and  more  particularly  in  the  metropolis, 
must  have  observed  the  very  large  proportion  afflicted  with  the 
different  forms  of  scrophula.  To  what  can  this  be  attributed  but  to 
the  want  of  the  common  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  ?  to  deficient 
food,  clothing,  and  fire.  In  regard  to  diet  some  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  better  off  than  others,  and  we  find  those  so  circumstance^ 
the  least  disposed  to  scrophulous  diseases.  The  late  Dr.  Beddoes 
collected  some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject.  Butchers,  who  are  of 
course  well  supplied  with  animal  food,  seeni  of  alF  classes  the  least 
liable  to  consumption.  Dr.  Withering,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes, 
says,  “  The  only  classes  of  men  I  have  yet  observed  exempt  from 
this  disease  are  butchers  and  cat-gut  makers.  They  both  pass  much 
of  their  time  amidst  the  stench  of  dead  animal  matter.  The  f#rmer 
live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  and  are  much  exposed  to  the  inclemen- 
des  of  the  season,  whilst  the  latter  live  as  other  maDufacturert,  and 
^ork  under  cover  in  close  and  rather  warm  buildings.”  A  Gentleman 
employed  to  ermine  the  butchers  of  Bristol,  with  regard  to  the 
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hcalthfulncss  of  their  calling.  The  following  specimens  of  the  an¬ 
swers  obtained  to  this  person’s  interrogations  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  whole ;  a  butcher  thirty  years  in  business  does  not  recollect 
any  man  dying  in  his  service.  He  has  had  three  or  four  apprentices 
at  a  time  :  they  live  well,  have  hot  meat  for  breakfast,  with  broth  and 
onions  ;  knew  a  boy  die  next  door,  in  the  slaughter-house,  but  in 
consequence  of  ill  usage.  He  never  had  any  thing  the  matter  with 
himself.  Another,  fourteen  years  in  the  trade,  had  never  heard  of  a 
man  dying  of  a  consumption  who  was  a  butcher.  Dr.  R.  Pearson 
made  similar  inquiries  at  Birmingham,  and  stales,  that  he  finds  the 
complaints  to  which  butchers  are  most  subject,  to  be  obesity,  hepatic 
obstructions,  and  apoplexy ;  those  to  which  they  are  the  least  liable 
are  consumption  and  typhus.’ 

After  giving  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Author 
continues, — 

\ 

*  The  same  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the  propriety  of  placing  phthisi¬ 
cal  patients  in  slaughter-Iiouses,  tells  us  he  was  lea  to  the  idea  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  healthiness  of  the  butchers,  their  wives,  and  families,  at 
IVIontpellier.  The  Scotch  fishwives,  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food, 
are  found  to  be  little  subject  to  phthisis,  or  any  form  of  scrophula. 
Among  the  Cornish  fishermen,  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  Davy 
found  a  similar  immunity  from  consumption.  Stable-boys,  grooms, 
and  dragoons,  are  enumerated  among  the  favoured  classes.  They  are 
likely  to  be  well  fed,  and  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time  on  horseback; 
and  the  equal  temperature  of  the  stable  may  make  them  less  liable  to 
catarrhs. 

‘  Let  us  now  consider  (our  Author  goes  on  to  say)  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  consumptive,  and 
examine  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society  how  those  individuals  are 
situated  who  suffer  most  from  this  disease.  From  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
statistical  reports,  the  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  con¬ 
sumption  and  scrophula  occur  most  frequently  in  those  places  where 
the  inhabitants  are  the  poorest,  !,  e.  where  they  are  the  worst  fed  and 
clothed.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  consumption  is  now  pre¬ 
valent,  the  old  people  affirm,  that  it  was  unknown  before  the  warm 
Scottish  plaiding  was  exchanged  for  the  fine,  thin,  cold,  English 
cloth,  and  woollen  for  cotton.  So  in  the  vale  of  Keswick  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  consumption  has  increased  with  the  increased  use  of 
cotton,  among  the  women,  instead  of  worsted,  flannel,  and  stuffs.* 
pp.  56  to  62. 

To  the  impartial  feelings  of  Reviewers,  who  are  not  anxious 
to  defend  or  enforce  any  system,  there  may,  perhaps,  still  re¬ 
main  some  obscurity  on  the  question  of  exemption,  by  particular 
callings,  and  in  particular  regions,  from  consumptive  com¬ 
plaints.  Still,  however,  enough  is  made  out  to  establish  tli« 
lad,  that  where  good  clothing,  regular  exercise  in  the  ojtenair, 
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ind  plenty  of  animal  food,  are  obtained,  scrophula  and  con- 
•uinption  are  diminislied  almost  in  the  same  ratio.  The  constant 
inhalation  of  animal  elHuvia,  may  have  some  influence,  as  in 
cases  of'biitchers  and  cat-^ut  manufacturers  ;  but,  in  this  case, 
neither  the  principle  nor  the  fact  is  so  demonstrable  as  that 
clothing  and  food  are  preventives.  Sources  of  mechanical  irri¬ 
tants,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  or  those  which  immediately 
apply  themselves  to  the  lunges,  are  much  dwelt  upon  by  some, 
especially  by  foreign  authors  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
most  of  these  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  materially  assisted  by 
confinement  and  an  unwholesome  j>ositioii  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
examples  of  Aveavers,  tailors,  spinners,  carpet-manufacturers, 
Hax-dressers,  and  others. 

There  is,  however,  one  instance,  of  mischief  sprinc^ing  from 
this  source,  which  is  so  remarkable  and  melancholy,  as  to  de¬ 
serve  special  notice.  It  is  that  process  of  the  needle  manufac¬ 
tory,  called  dry  grinding.  It  is  said  that  those  who  en^a^e  in 
this  branch  of  business,  do  it  with  the  almost  certain  expectation 
of  its  proving  eventually  fatal,  and  that  the  lure  of  high  wages 
is  necessary  to  procure  hands.  ‘  The  persons  who  are  employed 
‘  in  this  labour,  by  which  the  needles  are  pointed,  are  univer- 
‘  sally,  and  in  a  short  time  affected  by  symptoms  of  approach - 
‘  ing  pulmonary  consumption.  They  go  on  coughing  till  they 
cither  spit  blood,  or  a  thick  substance  having  the  appearance  of 
‘  matter.  They  decline  in  flesh  and  strengtli,  and  seldom  sur- 
‘  vive  the  fortieth  year.  Pin  makers  are  said  to  sulVer  in  the 
‘  same  way.’ 

It  does  not  require  to  be  stated,  that  it  is  the  fine  particles 
of  matter  arising  from  the  materials  used  in  the  various  manu¬ 
factories  above  mentioned,  and  taken  into  the  lu'ugs,  tliat  imme¬ 
diately  attect  the  organs  in  this  deplorable  manner.  One  feels 
astonished,  that,  in  the  last  mentioned  examj)les,  something  is  not 
contrived  as  a  covering  for  the  face,  which,  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  breathing,  might,  in  a  very  great  measure,  prevent  th« 
inhalation  of  the  oflending  matter. 

In  going  over  the  alleged  sources  of  the  complaint,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  contagious  or  non -contagious  nature  came  in  order  to 
be  discussed.  Our  Author  adopts  the  opinion  generally  held  in 
tliis  country.by  medical  men,  that  it  is  not  catching.  VVe  are, 
however,  much  inclined  to  the  opposite  side  and  suppose  that 
although  the  infectious  nature  of  consumption  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  some  continental,  physicians  have  conceived  it  to 
be,  still  a  long-continued  and  reiterated  application  of  effluvia, 
from  the  lungs  of  a  consumptive  individuaJ,  may  at  length  ope¬ 
rate  upon  another  in  the  way  of  infectious  matter. 

Dr.  Heberden,  a  man  ‘  above  all  praise’  for  fidelity  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  strongly  inclines  to  the 
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opinion  of  the  infectious  nature  of  phthisis.  ^  Quid  in  hac  re 
‘  verum  sit/  he  says,  ‘  videriiit  alii ;  eipaidem  nonduni  usu 
‘  ma^istro  eo  pvogressus  sum,  ut  alupiid  certi  de  ea  mecum 
*  statuerc  potuerim  :  fateor  autem  me  \idisse  nonnullos  tabe 
‘  periuntes,  quorum  morl)iis  iu>u  aliud  probahilius  habuit  initiuni, 

‘  qiiam  quod  assidue  iiua  fuissent,  aut  etiaiii  dorinissent  cum 
^  tabidis ! 

The  sentiments  ofv  llotfman  are  nearly  similar,  and  in  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  authorities,  we  think  that  the  positive  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Heberden  and  Hofiinan,  may  very  fairly  weigh  against 
the  negative  ones  ;  that  is  to  saj ,  the  total  silence  on  tins  con- 
tro veiled  subject,  of  Hipjwcrates  and  Celsus. 

British  physicians  we  conceive  to  have  been  misled  in  re¬ 
ference  to  this  iiK|uiry,  by  the  confessedly  slighter,  more  tardy, 
and  more  insklious  operation  of*  consumptive  miasma,  than  of 
any  other  infections  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
instances  of  the  disease  being  communicated  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  have  been  a  slight  predis¬ 
position  at  least  in  the  recipient ;  for  althougli,  in  this  qualihed 
way,  we  conceive  consumption  to  be  communicable,  yet  we  have 
BO  notion  that  such  is  the  case  with  scrophula. 

We  are  now  advanced  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  work  under 
review  ;  that,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is  considered. 
The  first  suggestion  which  presents  itself,  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  of  consumption,  is  this : — cold  being  con¬ 
fessedly  a  commonly  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  yet 
the  afiection  being  comparatively  rare  in  several  countries  where 
the  cold  is  more  intense  thiui  in  Britain,  are  not  the  inhabitants  of 
such  countries  in  possession  of  means  to  counteract  its  noxious 
tendency,  of  w  hich  we  are  either  ignorant  or  neglectful  ?  This 
is,  in  truth,  the  case.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  even  a  hardy  Rus¬ 
sian  is  more  sensible  to  cold,  and  more  inconvenienced  by  it  in 
this  country,  than  he  is  in  his  own  ;  and  on  the  same  principle, 
an  Englishman  suffers  less  feom  a  winter  in  Petersburgh,  tlVan 
from  a  winter  in  London. 

The  proverbial  variableness  of  our  climate  most  unquestion¬ 
ably  goes  some  way  towards  the  solution  of  this  apparent 
enigma  ;  but,  we  believe,  that  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  in 
the  respective  countries,  furnish  us  with  still  more  assistance 
towards  .the  explanation  of  the  feet  in  question.  Englishmen 
act  upon  erroneous  notionn  on  the  subject  of  heat  and  cold 
So  much  importance  seems  to  us  attached  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  this  position,  that  we  shall  here  endeavour  toen- 
large  a  little  respecting  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  advanced  ;  and 
in  doing  so,  we  shall  first  extract  from  our  Author  the  relation  he 
gives, from  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  thchabits  of  the  lower  classes  in  Rusda. 
shaU  then  shortly  investigate-  the  laws  of  temperature  in 
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relation  to  the  living  body  ;  and  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
by  attempting  a  practical  application  of  such  laws,  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  more  immediately  under  discussion. 

‘  The  Russian  boor  (says  Dr.  Guthrie)  lives  in  a  wooden 
•house,  made  with  his  own  hatchet,  his  only  instrument,  in  the 
‘use  of  which  he  is  most  dexterous  :  it  is  caulked  with  moss  so 
‘as  to.  be  very  snug  and  close.  It  is  furnished  with  an  oven, 
[‘which  answers  the  triple  purpose  of  heating  the  house,  dressing 
‘the  victuals,  and  su])porting  on  its  flat  top  the  greasy  matress 
‘on  which  he  and  his  wife  lie.  From  over  the  oven,  which  is  * 
‘on  one  side  of  the  room,  are  laid  some  boards  reaching  to,  and 
‘  su|)ported  by,  the  opposite  wall,  raised  a  little  above  tiie  stove 
‘so  as  to  receive  its  heated  air.  On  these  sleep  the  children 
‘  and  secondary  personages  of  the  hut,  for  thei  oven  itself  is  a 
‘luxury  reserved  for  the  first.  Round  the  room  runs  a  bench, 
‘with  a  table  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  corner  a  sort  of  cupboard 
‘  for  the  reception  of  saints,  before  whom  small  tapers  frequently 
‘burn,  or  a  lamp  with  hemp  oil.  During  the  long  severe  win- 
‘  ter  season,  the  cold  prevents  them  from  airing  ,  this  habitation, 
‘so  that  you  may  easily  conceive  that  the  air  cannot  be  very 
‘pure,  considering  that  four,  five,  or  six  people,  eat  and  sleep  in 

I  me  room,  and  undergo  during  the  night,  a  most  stewing  pro- 
:ess  from  the  heat  and  closeness  of  their  situation  ;  insomuch 
hat  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  dipped  in  water,  and 
aise  a  steam  and  smell  in  the  room  not  offensive  to  themselves, 
)ut  scarcely  supportable  by  those  whom  curiosity  may  lead 
hither.’ 

And  again,  speaking  of  their  clothing,  &c.  he  says ; — 

‘  In  the  first  place,  they  go  very  warmly  clothed  when  out  of 
doors,  althougli  they  wear  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
linen  drawers  when  within  :  the  legs  and  feet  in  particular 
are  remarkably  guarded  against  the  cold  by  many  piles  of 
Wrse  flannel^  with  a  pair  of  boots  orer  all ;  at  the  same 
time  that  their  bodies  feel  all  the  warmth  of  sheep-skin,  and 
nothing  is  left  open  to  the  action  of  the  air  but  the  face  and  neck, 
'^luch  last  though  never  covered,  yet  coughs  and  sore  throats 
are  seldom  heard  of ;  nay,  they  are  disorders  which  we  should 
almost  forget  to  treat,  did  not  foreigners  keep  us  in  use. 
Their  religion  happily  conspires  with  the  unavoidable  bodily 
dirtiness  attached  to  their  situation,  to  send  them  to  their  va¬ 
pour  baths  once  or  twice  a  week  :  here  they  wash  away  with 
‘vapour,  and  afterwards  with  water  in  a  condensed  state,  the 
I  dirt,  that,  by  obstructing  the  pores,  is  so  well  known  to  promote 
putrid  diseases;  at  the  same  time  that  they  most  effectually, 
'^pen  the  cuticular  eraunctories,  and  throw  off  any  obstructed 
perspiration  that  might  have  otherwise  acted  as  a  foraes  to 
the  septic  process  of  the  body  ;  and  lastly  they  undergo 
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‘  nisi^htly,  as  I  mentioned,  a  dei^rcc  of  perspiration,  which  enahlft 
‘  the  coachmen,  for  example,  to  sit  the  whole  day  and  severe 

*  w  inter  evening  on  the  box,  or  at  least,  out  of  doors,  w  ithout 
‘  ever  dreamins^  of  what  we  call  catching  cold,  as  they  throw  oft* 
^  every  night  what  may  have  been  retained  in  the  day,  and,  to 
‘  use  a  vulgar  ])hrase,  may  be  said  to  clear  out  as  they  go  ;  but 
‘  keep  them  from  the  nocturnal  luxury  of  their  oven,  and  you 

*  kill  them  in  a  w’eek.’  8o  far  Dr.  (iuthric. 

Our  Author  goes  on  to  say, — 

*  Here,  then,  we  find,  that  warm  clothing,  w  arm  habitations,  and 
warm  bathing,  enable  men  who  are  exposed,  during  a  number  of 
hours  every  day,  to  an  intensely  cold  atmosphere,  to  bear  that  ex¬ 
posure  with  impunity,* — 

nil  effect,  we  may  add,  exactly  contrary  to  what  our  English 
prejudices  would  anticipate  from  such  habits. 

The  vulgar  notion  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  boat  and 
cold,  is,  that  much  exposure  to  the  former,  or  indulgence  in  it, 
renders  the  body  more  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
latter ;  an  opinion  wiiich  the  above  relation  proves  to  have  an 
unstable  foundation  ;  nay,  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  in  the 
very  degree  of  previous  subjection  to  heat,  is  the  cajiability  of 
enduring,  or  being  exposed  with  impunity  to,  subsequent  cold.  | 
We  may  indeed  state  it  as  an  axiom,  that  an  individual  is  never  j 
more,  nor  indeed,  so  much,  injured  by  cold  after  the  body  has 
been  heated,  as  he  would  have  been  by  the  same  degree  of  cold, 
had  there  been  no  previous  augmentation  of  temperature  ;  and 
that  our  common  apprehensions  of  going  out  in  the  cold  air, 
when  the  body  is  hot,  are  altogether  false  and  unfounded. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  (Jeorge  Fordyce  and  Sir  Charles 
Blagden  have  been  so  often  quoted  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
that  we  should  feci  reluctant  to  bring  them  again  forw  ard,  wore 
it  not,  that  in  connexion  w  ith  the  account  we  have  given  from 
Dr.  Southey,  of  the  habits  of  the  Russian,  thev  are  so  well  cal- 
culated  to  illustrate  the  fact  we  are  now  anxious  to  establish 
and  impress. 

These  gentlemen  (Dr.  Fordyce  and  Sir  Charles  Blagden) 
exposed  themselves  to  a  heat  almost  bevond  endurance,  and  im- 
mediately  after,  without  any  precaution,  went  into  a  cold  room, 
and  continued  there  some  minutes  before  they  began  to  dress. 
In  like  manner,  the  Russian  goes  recking  from  his  vapour  baths, 
and  immediately  rolls  his  naked  body  in  snow’ ;  and  at  other 
times,  comes  out  from  baths  of  water  that  are  heated  beyond 
almost  what  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  instantaneously  plunges  inio 
contiguous  cold  ones. 

But  let  us  appeal,  as  Dr.  Southey  has  done,  to  individual  feel¬ 
ing  ;  aud  msk  w  bether,  of  ^  two  persons,  setting  out  in  a 
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coach,  on  a  cold  ni^ht,  the  one  well  warmed  when  he  lake^  his 
w'at,  the  otiior  shiverini^  Iroiii  cold/  the  individual  who  started 
warm, will  not  hear  the  cold  hetter,  and  he  less  li  ihle  to  in.j'**’y  h’ora 
jithan  lii '  other,  riiere  are  no  travellers  nho  h  ive  tried  the  e\- 
pcrim  MU,  tint  will  he  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  question.  And  we 
iiav  further  add,  that  a  person  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
Plhvnnn  h  d)itations,  and  cotnlortal^le  clot  him;’,  for  a  month  pre- 
jvioiu  to  the  journey,  would  he  less  liahle  to  he  injured  hy  it. 
1  an  mother  of  the  same  cottstitution,  and  at  the  same  standaru 
joi  heilth,  who  ha<l  been  housed  and  habited  during  the  same 
i  rod,  in  a  way  tint  by  many  would  be  thought  to  insure  hanii*- 
hoss. 

i  '  Uneasy  sensation  (Dr.  Soutliey  well  observes)  is  always  the  re- 
/tofa  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
i  r'y,  and  is  in  all  cases  to  he  obviated  if  possible.  Nothing,  there- 
t,  can  he  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  the  endurance  of  a 
tri'nful  degree  of  cold  for  any  considerable  time,  can  contribute  to 
V  eajiti\en  the  constitution.’ 

We  must  aulicipate  and  endeavour  to  reply  to  one  or  two 
bvious  objections,  which  might,  if  unanswered,  seem  to  invali- 
r  te  ihe  (io^^trine  we  are  endeavouring  to  prove. 

How  is  it,  it  will  he  urged,  upon  the  principles  now  argued 
lor,  that  colds  are  evidently  contracted  by  passing  from  heated 
csemblies,  into  cold  carriages,  and  damp  streets  ?  In  reply  to 
i  is,  it  may  be  s  liil,  that  the  individual  who  may  have  siilVered 
^  1  such  eiposurc,  had  not  been  in  a  state  of  heat,  so  much  as 
‘  iatigue  and  exhaustion  ;  and  that  the  mischief  in  (piestioii 
jould  be  obviated  or  very  materially  lessened,  hy  a  previous  re- 
j- iUvMU  to  a  well  warmed  room,  so  as  to  step  into  the  carriage 
f  h  ^  surcharge,  ratlier  than  a  diminished  (|uantity  of  heat, 
j  (lividuals  too,  under  the  circumstances  supposc<i,  are,  it  is 
foil  known,  disproportionately  ill-covered  about  the  feet  and 
1^;  and  this  partial  exposure,  we  wish  it  never  to  he  forgotten, 
j  more  likely  to  be  alteiided  wnth  hurtful  conse(pionces  than 
‘  plete  nakedness. 

■  Indeed,  the  fact  of  partial  exposure,  if  properly  regarded, 
^^nld  be  sutlicient  to  explain  the  whole  dilhculty.  Thus,  a 
i  "vMi  in  a  highly  heated  state,  shall  imprudently  take  a  large 
pnght  of  cold  water,  and.  the  cojisequence  shall  be  a  violent 
j ‘Sn  or  perhaps  intlammation  of  the  stoinach.  '  tli  this  case 
j  eiujury  is  unquestionably  from  the  cold  ajiplicatioii  to  a  heated 
imt,  had  the  same  degree  of  cold  been  applied  to  the 
f'liole  bony,  the  reduction  of  temperature  would  then  liave  been 
jmable  aiul  general,  and  no  irregular  or  diseased  action  occa- 
r'!icd. 
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We  have  studied  a  plainness  of  diction,  and  familiarity  of  ilJ 
lustration  on  this  part  of  our  investii2^ation,  on  account  of  thef 
extreme  importance  of  acquiring  accurate  notions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  temperature,  in  reference  especially  to  ])ulmonary  dis¬ 
orders  ;  and  \ve  heji^  particularly  to  urii^e  attention  to  the  mischief 
of  partial  e\|)osure,  hecause  ue  think  that  on  this  cireunistanoel 
liinj^es  a  very  j;reat  portion  of  the  oil  uo  wish  to  point  oiitivid 
to  caution  agaii\st. 

‘  Why,’  says  l>r.  Coi^an,  who  resided  a  considerahle  time  in 
Holland,  and  was  consequently  well  <pialit\ed  to  judp^e  accii- 
Vately,  ‘  why  is  it  that  in  Hritain,  <levotional  con"reii;ationi5, 

‘  and  assemblies  of  ]deasiire  are  always  and  greatly  in  ter  runted  r 
‘  by  incessant  coiuj^liini^  and  expectoration,  while  in  the  larked 
‘  assemblies  in  Hollaml,  insta!\ccs  of  a  similar  kind  arehardhi 
‘  know  n.  This  very  slrikin«-  ditivrence  I  have  been  induced |.V 
^  ascribe  to  the  contrast  observable  between  the  two  coiuitrb 
^  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  and  in  the  peculiarity 
‘  of  dress  ’ 

This  last  peculiarity  consists  principally  in  the  very  seduloii 
attention  e^iven  by  all  ranks  to  a  p.rescrvation  of  warmth  iiitb 
feet,  and  it  has  been  seen  above,  that  the  hardy  Russian,  c: 
his  midnio-ht  coacli-hox,  is  particularly  guarded  a^^inst  coldm 
the  feet  and  leijfs.  As  to  habitatious,  let  it  once  be  established  3? 
fact,  that  re^adarity  of  tem])crature  is  of  esse  ntial  moment  i- 
preventino*  attacks  of  pulmonary  diseisc,  and  we  admit  a  /or* 
fion,  that  nothins^  is  more  calculated  to  produce  and  fostu 
them,  than  the  Knj^lish  method  of  warming  their  apartment* 
Who  is  tlmrc  that  has  not  witnessed  the  proiUiction  of  fits  o 
coughing,  by  the  simphi  circumstance  of  removing,  in  a 
room,  to  a  distance  from  the  tire-place  r  and  what  wou(k*r  tb 
it  is  so,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  such  removal  will  oftentime 
be  the  exposure  to  an  air  of  twenty  or  more  degrees  coldc- 
than  that  w  hich  (he.  imiividual  had  been  the  moment  before  in 
liabrng  when  sitting  ny  the  fire  side  !  Nay,  even  while  so  sittirii* 
one  j) art  of  the  hotly  will  he  heated  to  pain,  while  another i 
suffering  from  cold,  titan  w  liich  nothing  can  be  more  calcuiate 
to  occasion  wiiat  is  called  cold,  and  all  its  consequences,  ae 
cording  to  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  person  iluiss 
tiiated. 

Now  wo  have  above  biu'.ed  that  we  do  not  tbirik  the  subjey 
of  Hriiish  tendency  to  consumptive  affections,  has  been  sosats 
factorily  discussed,  us  fully  to  prove  that  Russian  attd  Dub 
habits  in  relation  to  In  at  and  cold,  could  ihev  obtain  in  tli 

'  *  •  I* 

country,  would  insuia*  an  cipial  immunity  from  their  aitae^ 
Rut  still  there  is,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  sufficient  r'l 
deuce  furnisheu,  to  prove  that  a  great  deal  of  the  exemptt 
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is  palpably  referable  to  the  dillereiit  management  of  tein- 
ixTatiire  ;  anil,  under  this  impression,  we  look,  with  a  great 
ileal  of  pleasure,  upon  those  attempts  which  are  now"  making,  to 
hrinfif  the  public  mind  to  a  feeling  of  the  great  importance  of  a 
roijiiiated  temperature  in  the  management,  both  preventive  and 
curative,  of  pulmonary  disorders.  It  is  proposed  that  the  subject 
oisucli  disorders  sliall  constantly  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
sn  unvaried  temperature  ;  and  as  this  uniformity  oi  heat  cannot  be 
fii*!ure(l  by  our  common  open  fire-places,  stoves  are  proposed  to 
be  used  in  the  sick  apartment,  which  shall  elfect  the  desired 
purpose.  The  common  shop  or  ironing  stove,  is  found  best  to 
accomplish  this  object.  ^  It  resembles  the  L^nglisli  stove,  (says 
Or.  liuxton,  the  principal  proposer  of  the  plan  in  question,} 

‘  because  it  opens  into  the  apartments  it  warms,  thus  causing  a 
‘constant  ventilation.  It  resembles  the  German  stove,  because 
‘  it  exposes  a  large  heated  surface,  continually  warming  the 
‘  particles  of  air  which  come  into  contact  with  its  si(h‘s and 
thus  ‘  answers  the  double  purjiose  of  warmth  and  ve.iiilation.’ 
The  scheme  iu  question,  is,  of  course,  intended  principally  to 
apply  to  an  actually  disordered  state  of  the  lungs,  and  as  such, 
is  to  I):*  view  ed  in  the  light  of  a  remedial  process. 

We  trust  tliat  enough  has  now  been  advanced,  to  prove  the 
importance  of  a  due  attention  to  temperature  in  the  way  of 
prevention  We*  shall  for  tlie  present  dismiss  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  jtrocecd  to  oiler  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  plan 
of  treatment  w  hich  our  Aiitnor  recommends,  merely  stating  that 
we  iliink  he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  contemporary,  Dr. 
Buxton,  in  not  having  mentioned  his  name.  I'he  merits  of  those 
plans  which  [tromise  much  public  utility,  and  which  are  put 
iortvard,  and  perscviu'cd  in,  against  opposition,  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  noticed,  and  duly  appreciated  ;  and  we  think,  in  this 
point  0 1'  view,  Dr.  B.  deserves  much  praise.  But  on  this  head 
^oiniru  not  enlarge. 

In  commencing  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  particular  re^ 
ffiedies,  Dr.  .Southey  very  properly,  at  least  iu  our  opinion, 
^presses  ids  unbelief  in  the  anti-[dithisica!  powers  of  emetics,  in 
tile  wav  in  which  they  have  been  extolled  by  some  praciitioners. 

‘  When  the  expectoration,  however,  ^he  adds)  is  scanty  and  dif- 
I't,  with  a  sense  of  oppressiim  in  the  chest,  and  irregular  fibrile 
paroxysms,  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha  sufficient  to  excite  sJJ^ht  vomiting, 

■  be  given  witii  advantage.' 

On  the  suojecl  of  ‘  the  ditVerent  preparations  oTiron,’  oup 
Vidior's  sentiments  require,  we  think,  some  qualification  to 
^  them  correct. 

‘In  chlorotic  females  (he  justly  remarks)  of  a  consumptive fii- 
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nuly,  tills  mcilicine  (iron)  as  a  preventive  is  invaluable,  particularlv 
when  given  in  combination  with  some  purgative.* 

So  far  we  fully  as^reo  with  him  ;  but  ^vhon  bo  questions  llip 
further  utility  of  iron,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  express  a 
clifferenoe  of  sentiment. 

The  connexion  of  consum]>tive  ailments  with  a  faulty  state  of 
the  menstrual  discharge,  is  perhaps  too  much  disregarded  in 
practice.  We  recollect  to  have  seen  in  a  periodical  pul)lication. 
some  very  sensible  observations  on  this  liead,  from  the  jien  cl 
])r.  Shearman,  in  a  paper  entitled  ‘  On  the  connexion  wiiicli 
‘  subsists  between  Amenorrhcea  and  Phthisis  Pulmonalis in 
which  the  writer  says,  that  ‘  in  consumj^tive  females,  we  should 
‘  always  keep  in  view  the  probable  dependence  of  the  pulmo- 
^  naj’v  symptoms  upon  the  interrupted  functions  of  the  luerus 
‘  and  direct  our  treatment  accordingly.’  Now  it  is  in  thesr 
cases  es])€cially,  that  steel  often  proves  highly  serviceable, 
even  subsequent  to  the  commencement,  and  actual  establish¬ 
ment,  of  the  disorder  in  the  lungs.  Its  combination  with  fox 
glove,  ufuler  these  circumstances,  is  often  abiuuhuUly  useful. 

Of  this  last  medicine,  Dr.  Southey  expresses  liimself  as  fol- 
lows  : — 


*  In  that  form  of  consumption  which  is  preceded  by  spitting  o  ' 
blood,  foxglove  I  consider,  ot  all  internal  medicines,  to  be  the  mos: 
useful.  In  strumous  constitutions,  it  is  less  frequently  beneficial ; 
but  no  practitioner  can  have  given  it  an  extensive  trial  without  beirc 
convinced  of  its  occasional  value.* 

This  opinion,  too,  we  think,  requires  to  be  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied.  In  the  endless  controversy,  whetiier  digitalis  be  a  stiimi- 
lant  or  sedative,  we  certainly  leel  no  inclination  to  engnige;  bin 
the  remarkable  utility  of  this  drug,  in  small  and  very  gradually 
increased  doses,  over  some  aftections  which  acknowleilge  a  stne 
iiious  origin,  we  shall  venture  here  to  mention,  though  perhap 
a  little  out  of  place. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  we  have  pointed  out  a  tcndenr\ 
to  abdominal  hardness,  as  indicative  of  a  scrophulous  ternp' 
lament.  This  hardness,  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  inform  the  w 
dical  reader,  is  occasioned  bv  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ineseii 
teric  glands.  When  it  exists  in  any  very  considerable  degn*^ 
it  constitutes  the  fabes-mesenterica  of  authors  ;  and  it  is  in  tlii 
aflection,  thatweliave  witnessed  very  unequivocal  and  exten«i' 

•  good  done  by  the  administration  of  very  small  doses  of  the 
clove,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  medicine,  exceptnj! 

perhaps,  and  that  not  always,  the  occasional  employment  ot 

calomel  purge.  Two  drops  at  a  dose  of  the  tincture  w^hich  t 
London  College  orders,  increased  by  a  single  drop  at  a  timo.’ 
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sl\  or  more,  have  appeared  to  us  to  do  more  under  theeirciiin- 
stances  supposed,  tliuu  steel  or  any  other  tonic  or  stimulant  me¬ 
dicine  whatever. 

Tliere  is  anotlier  state  of  thina;s,  in  which  the  utility  of  dii^i- 
tdis  is  hardly  j^erhaps  appreciated  as  it  deserves  ;  we  mean  in 
the  cou^li  that  often  ])revaiis,  and,  in  consumptive  hal>its,  is  al¬ 
ways  alarmin,"’,  durini;  and  after  the  measles.  In  these  cases, 
too,  we  have  seen  another  medicine  of  much  seuvice,  as  well  as  in 
incipient  eonsiunp.tioii ;  namely,  the  hemlock,  anti  the  eoniuin 
Biaculatum  of  1/mneus.  Of  such  decided  utility  is  this  last,  in 
those  dry  semi-kind  of  coughs  which  arc  often  the  harbimrers  of 
confirmed  consumption,  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  silence  of 
our  Author  respectin*^  its  virtues. 

The  minor  remedies  for  allaying  particular  and  occasional 
symptoms  wc  cannot  alVord  space  to  discuss ;  Init  we  •nust  not 
pass  over  a  substitute  for  opium  which  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  late 
treatise,  has  pointed  out;  and  which,  we  think,  promises  to  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  materia-medica.  It  is  an  extract  made 
from  die  juice  of  the  garden  lettuce.  The  sojiorilic  powers  of 
this  pi  lilt  have,  as  Dr.  Southey  remarks,  been  long  known  ;  and 
this  preparation  seems  well  entitled  to  a  trial. 

We  cannot  finisli  our  notice  of  consii.optive  remedies,  without 
remarking  on  the  practice  of  opening  issues'inthe  chest,  which  we 
think  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  service  towards  the  prolongatiow 
cf  life,  after  the  liojie  of  radical  and  ultimate  success  had  been 
abandoned.  Dr.  Southey  is  decidedly  of  the  same  sentiment ; 

Iind  he  expresses  his  opinion — an  opinion  which  we  tliink  by  no 
neaiis  destitute  of  foundation,  that  were  issues  had  recourse  to 
‘arly  in  the  complaint,  they  might  often  prove  of  more  than  mere 
oiiiporary  service,  lie  favours  us,  indeed,  with  a  case  in  point, 
nu!  which  wc  arc  sorry  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  insert. 

'  I  have  never  (he  says)  advised  issues  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  because  I  am  convinced  of  their  utility 
irhen  opened  on  some  part  of  the  chest ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
French  practitioners  is  so  positive,  that  they  certainly  merit  a  trial, 
when,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  i^the  case  to  which  we  have  alluded,) 
it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  them  open  in  their  original  situation/ 

1'he  miserable  and  melancholy  farce  of  sending  patients,  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  disease,  away  froni  (TTe  comforts  of  home  and 
from  the  society  of  friends,  in  order  to  iWe  secundum  aHem^  at 
Madeira,  Bristol  Hotwells,  or  some  other  place  that  shall  be 
famed  for  the  resort,  but  falsely  famed  for  the  cure,  of  consump¬ 
tive  invalids,  requires  less  reprehension  in  the  present  day  than 
formerly,  because  it  is  not  so  ranch  had  recourse  to.  Removal 
bom  one  country  or  county  to  another,  may  in  some  cases,  pre- 
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vent,  but  it  never  can  cure,  confirmed  consumption ;  and  i!k» 
principal  advantas^e  which  the  chans^e  promises,  even  in  the 
way  of  prevention,  is,  we  believe,  resolvable  principally  into  the 
com])arative  rei^ularity  of  temperature  which  the  new'  (dimatc 
may  ensure  ;  so  that  those  whose  circumstances  are  not  etpial 
to  the  desired  removal,  may,  with  .satisraction,  reflect,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  benefit  may  be  obhiined  without  any  removal 
at  all. 

The  south  of  l^uropc  is  the  general  place  of  resort  for  con¬ 
sumptive  invalids ;  but  our  Author  thinks  the  excessive 
M'armth  of  these  parts,  during  the  hot  months,  may  accelerate 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  discvise.  For  such  invalids,  the 
south  or  south  east  coast  of  Spain,  ofiers  the  most  desirable 
winter  residence  ;  and  *  V  alencia,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  |)ar(icnlar  spot 
‘  1  should  select  A  voyage  to  Italy,  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
Leghorn,  and  wintering  at  Pisa,  have  been  highly  recommended 
by  ‘  a  celebrated  female  w  riter.’  She  is  of  opinion  that  Xice, 
]NIassa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  are  all  inferior  to  Pisa,  which 
last,  indeed,  she  tliinks  the  best  place  that  Europe  oilers  to  the 
consumptive  invalid.  The  proper  season  is  from  the  beginniu^  j 
of  October,  to  the  end  of  April.  This  opinion  we  extract  from  “ 
a  very  admirable  treatise  on  pulmonary  consum[)tion  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Thomas’s  Modern  Practice  of  Physic.” 

We  have  now  almost  done  with  Dr.  Southey.  At  the  end 
of  his  treatise,  he  resumes  the  discussion  which  he  had  before 
tauched  upon,  respecting  Dr.  Wills’s  notion  of  the  salubrity, 
in  respect  to  consumptive  affection,  of  those  districts  when* 
ague  -abounds.  Dr.  \\  ills,  indeed,  has  carried  this  notion  so 
far  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  persons  who  are 
tlireatenetl  with  phthisis,  into  ^  districts  where  agues  prevail.'  I 
This,  opinion,  however,  we  think  is  proved  by  our  Author  to  bi’  B 
fallacious ;  and  he  has  favoured  us  with  communications  wiiicli  fl 
make  greatly  against  the  hypothesis,  from  two  respectable  phy-  || 
sicians,  who,  from  their  locality,  are  well  entitled  to  be  umpire^  I 
of  the  question.  I 

In  the  letter  of  Dr.  llendy,  of  Chelmsford,  though  it  wa^  |l 
short,  we  were  gratified  in  recogirwing  the  same  manly  tone  I 
and  scientific  decision,  wliich,  years  ago,  w>  had  pleasure  in  M 
observing,  although  then,  as  w'ell  as  now,  under  a  veil.  fl 

\\q  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  remarks,  when  tlie  pam-  H 
phlet  of  Dr.  Sutton  was  put  into  our  hands,  entitled.  “  Lettei^^  H 
addressed  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  *\ent,  on  Con-  fl 
sumption.”  These  letters  arc  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  H 
impropriety  of  the  project  above  alluded  to,  for  ensuring  H 

equality  of  temperature  in  tlie  apartments  of  consumptive  ■ 
patients.  We  have  read  them,  we  hope,  with  candoui  ;  H 
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kit,  certainly,  not  with  conviction :  and  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  l)r.  Bfixton’s  institution,  we  feel  sure  that  con¬ 
sumption,  it*  not  cnrat)le  by  a  req’ulated  temperature,  is,  at  least, 
very  olten  produced  by  irrei^ular  exposures  to  heat  and  cold  in 
the  way  we  have  endeavouroti  to  point  out ;  and  most  assure<l 
are  we,  from  attentive  oltservation,  of  the  frerpient  proloni^atiou 
oi*  couoiis,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  chan‘»in*^  from  a 
t^a^ner  to  a  colder  room,  even  when  the  subject  of  tlie  aflection 
shall  not  have  been  permitted  to  vimturc  out  in  the  ojten  air. 

Dr.  Sutton’s  first  objection  to  the  projected  scheme,  viz.  ‘  the 
Mucit  acknowledij^ement  of  the  faculty  of  its  iumility,’  we  deem 
by  no  means  valid  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  experiment  has  not 
hitherto,  in  private  practice,  been  fully  ami  completely  tried. 
With  resjiect  to  his  second  {general  obst*rvation,  that  consump¬ 
tion  is  very  common  in  mild  climates,  we  may  remark  that  it 
certainly  is  not  so  frtM|ue!ii  in  s?tch  climates  as  in  Britain  ;  and 
besides,  if  it  be  admiUcil,  as  it  cmMainly  must,  that  the  disease 
is  often  emj^emlered  independently  on  the  variations  of  temjic- 
ratiire,  it  »mI1  not,  we  presume,  he  denied  by  anyone,  that  the 
vicissitudes  oi  col  I  and  heat  are  very  often  obviously  iis  excitinr^ 
causes.  rnir»ll  ,  >vc  do  not  understand  in  what  way  the  |)lan  in 
question  s.iouid  i  iicilere  with  an  alleviation  of  0|)pressive  symp¬ 
toms;  since  colo,  ii  re  pdred,  miy^hc  obtained  and  applietl 
cither  inwardly  or  o  itw  irvlly  without  that  irregularity  in  its  ap¬ 
plication,  whicii  apartmeuls,  luvited  upon  common  principles, 
must  of  necessity  occasion.  And  with  ici^ird  to  the  last  of 

il)r.  Sutton  s  observations  rcspcctim^  humidity  of  atmosphere,  as 
tending'  to  a  diminution  and  mitigation  of  |)htliisieal  disorders, 
it  has  already  been  shewn,  that,  on  this  head,  there  has  been  a 
-i  great  deal  of  misconception. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  eannot  help  dissenting  from  the  opi- 
liions  of  Dr.  Sutton,  both  on  tlie  strength  ol  our  own  ohserva- 
lifuis,  and  from  a  candiil  attention  to  the  recitals  of  others.  VVe 
^.onot  wish,  however,  to  urq;e  tiie  siiojjct  with  any  thin"  like 
spirit  of  party  or  prejudice,  but  leave  the  do  irine  and  prac¬ 
tice  to  the  test  of  time,  and  more  ample  experience. 

I  In  castiu"  onr  eyes  hack  upon  what  has  been  written,  we  fear 
pvo  have  not  redeemeil  lhc-pU»d"e-ma<le  to  om  selvj^s  and  to  our 
readers  in  recant  to  the  use  of  teciinical  piiraseolos^y.  It  is, 
I  iii  fact,  extremely  dillicult  to  convey  information  on  a  medical 
I'uhjoct,  without  an  employment  of  terms  and  allusions 
l^bich  suppose  a  decree  of  previous  medical  acipiire- 
Thus,  for  example,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  oi  the 
j^niigs  cu"ht  to  be  laid  open  to  tlie  reader,  before  be  can  fonn  any 
■  correct  notion  of  the  patholo2;y  of  tubercles;  and  the  nature  and 
lilifinrcnt  species  of  general  inflammation  should  lirst  be  made 
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known,  before  the  peculiarities  of  pulmonary  influinination  can, 
with  any  tlci^ree  of  precision,  he  descanted  on. 

In  what  \\G  have  further  to  advance,  we  trust,  that  the  most 
uninitiated  reader  will  be  more  at  home  with  us,  as  we  have  ; 
simply  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  prevention  ;  and  we  shall  eii-  [ 
deavour  to  do  it  in  the  most  concise  and  explicit  manner  that 
the  subject  w  ill  admit  of.  Our  remarks  will  be  found  in  gene¬ 
ral  consonance  with  tlie  principles  maintained  by  the  very  re¬ 
spectable  Author  whose  treatise  has  been  tiie  more  immediate 
occasion  of  our  enj^a^in^’  in  the  present  distpusilion. 

The  frreat  increase,  in  modern  times,  of  nertowA?,  hiliom,  and 
t^onsumplive  ailments,  has  become  the  subject  of  general  noto- 
rielv  amt  cverv-dav  lamentation.  While  several  maladies  have 
been  mitigated  in  violence  and  lessened  in  tVequency,  hy  the  I 
practical  a|)])lieation  ol  modern  improvements  in  medicine;  J§\ 
while  the  treatment  of  others  has  become  certainly  more  simple  11 
and  satisfactory,  il  not  always  more  s^uwssfnl  ;  those  ailments 
whieii  ticpend  upon  a  general  failure  in  tone  and  streiiji^th  of 
fibre,  and  which  are  comi)rised  under  the  terms  just  an- 
m  •  ’•••t'd,  become  every  ])assint’'  year  more  freejuent  in  their 
of  esiis  ihc.  and  more  lormidablc  in  their  aspect.  Now  there 
rr' In  son.e  <?i‘se  tor  this;  and  snch  an  investigation  of  the  * 
ci  iciii*  *  ii»cse  u  iments  as  mi^ht  lead  to  a  detection  of  proven-  ( 
tiv<  ne  usurcs,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  be  desirable  in  tne  | 
e\»rcme.  f 

To  those  edeminate  and  dep^^ndent  habits  which  unavoidably  | 
rosuit  from  a  luxurious  multi|)lication  ot  the  comforts  and  con- 
venicncics  of  life,  a  ffreat  deal  of  the  mischief  in  question  is  ^ 
undouht»*dl\  <o  >e  attriiuiU  d  ;  hut  it  may  he  presumed  that  part, 
at  least,  oi  ineo  -il,  originates  in  avoidable  error  ;  and  that  such 
a  reformation  of  conduct,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
frame,  as  should  he  founded  on  the  conviction  of  this  error, 
mierht  be  productiv<'  ot  much  and  radical  benefit  to  the  physical,  i 
and,  by  consequence,  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  coiiiinu- 
iiity. 

\\  e  assume,  as  a  prime  principle,  that  debility  is  the  great  jj 
source  of  the  diseased  states  just  alluded  to ;  and  this  origin  % 
they  all  eeknow ledge,  whatever  difterence  they  may  assume  in  | 
exterior  shape.  Tims,  in  one  individual,  scrophula,  with  all  | 
its  accompaniments  and  consequences,  shall  n‘sult  from  pre-  i 
cisely  the  same  exciting  cause,  that,  in  another,  shall  be  produc-  j  1 
live  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  sensitive  and  digestive  |i 
organs,  which  gives  rise  to  the  nervous  and  bilious  temper*  [4 
ment,  witli  all  its  long  and  formidable  train  of  attendant  evils  !» 
T’he  only  diflcrence  in  this  respect,  is,  that  what  we  call  scro-  ■ij^ 
pliula,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  disease  creating 
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agents  in  early  life,  and  the  other  class  of  evils  to  follow  from 
the  same  source  at  a  more  advanced  period. 

To  scrophula,  and  its  most  common  and  most  dreadful  conse¬ 
quence,  consumption  of  the  Imi^s,  we  are,  for  the  present,  to 
restrict  our  remarks.  We  verily  believe,  that  a  c^reat  deal 
of  that  species  of  weakness,  ujion  which  this  destructive  ma- 

Ily — consumption  — is  ^rafted,  is  attributable  to  the  substitu- 
a,  in  early  life,  of  stimulating  and  irritating,  in  place  of  iiou- 
hing  and  wholesome  diet.  It  would,  perha])*,  have  been 
eiitly  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  had  the  various  pro- 
cts  of  fermentation — wine,  beer,  and  spirits — never  been  dis- 
vered ;  and  had  China  tea  never  betMi  imported  into  this 
untry.  Certain,  however,  we  feel,  that  the  habitual,  and 
on  occasional  use  of  these  articles,  by  youu*^  and  yrovring 
rsons,  unless  in  the  way  of  medicine,  can  scarcely  ever  fail  of 
oducing  injurious  consecpiences.  They  enfeeble  the  digestive 
'^ans,  occasion  irritative  action  in  place  of  steady  and  regular 
erforraance  of  functions,  prevent  the  generation  and  trans- 
lission  to  the  blood  vessels  of  a  healthy  chyle,  and,  by  conse- 
uence,  debilitate  the  body,  and  eventually  lay  the  foundation  cf 
onfirined  consumjition. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  be  told,  that  many  die  of  this  disease, 
dio  had  scarcely,  during  the  short  period  of  their  lives,  j)ar- 
aken  of  the  fare  against  which  we  are  now  jirotcsting  ;  for  such 
nay  indirectly  have  suffered  from  this  source,  as  the  enfeebled 
progeny  of  parents  who  had  been  injured,  and  who  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  transmitted  such  injury  to  their  offspring.  Nor  will  it 
be  admitted,  as  a  valid  objection  to  our  principle,  tliat  many  pass, 
vith  ap|)arent  impunity,  tlirougli  the  ordeal  now  alluded  to ; 
for  as  well  might  we  defend  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits  ujion 
the  same  ground  of  occasional  and  individual  immunity  fro  n 
^  the  more  general  and  immediate  effects  of  such  habit.  All  tliat 
’  H^ewish  to  affirm,  is,  that  these  things  are  hurtful,  and  that  too 
’  Bin  the  way  and  to  the  extent  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 

^  I  Why  is  it  that  we  see  scropln^a  in  all  its  forms  so  frequent 
n  poor,  of  the  metropciis  esjiecially  ?  In  a  very  great 

in  from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  indigent  inhabitants  of 

II  Hh)ndon,  living  themselves  and  rearing-their -clnhlren  in  the 
0.  now  deprecated  ;  and  this  is  even  sometimes  done  from 

c-  motives  of  calculating  economy  !  It  is  perceived  that 

ve  B^^  spirits  are  given,  the  less  desire  does  the  sto- 

display  for  nutritious  diet :  and,  by  consequence,  a  less 
Ht^penditure  is  required  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
ro-  B  Idllowing  relation,  which,  from  the  source  from  which  it 

depended  on,  gives  a  horrid  but  instructive  pic- 
Hereof  tile  mischief  dou^  to  the  digestive  organs  by  the  per- 

B  111.  N. P 
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nicioiis  practice  of  artificially  stimulating  them  in  earl? 
life.  ‘  A  lady  (Miss  rJHzahcth  Seicard)  met  with  a  fal 
‘  mily  of  poor  children,  wliose  ]>ale  faces,  and  emaciated  bodicf^, 

*  forcibly  attracted  her  attention.  \"^pon  inquiring  of  the  mother 
‘  how  they  were  fed,  she  w  as  informed  that  “  they  did  not  eat 
Duich,  and  ndiat  thf^y  did  eaf,  was  not  sufficient  to  nou- 
rish  them  icithont  yin  and  ivater.  ft  was  scanty  vogo- 
“  tatde  farcy  The  iady,  after  stating  to  the  woman  the 
‘  ]^ernieioiis  olVei'ts  likely  to  follow  from  such  a  regimen,  advised 
‘  her  to  ])urchase  a  little  animal  food  with  the  money  she  ex- 
‘  pended  in  tiin,  and  to  give  tiie  children  water  to  drink  with 
‘  their  meals.  “  Lord.  y7ad  j}7i,  (replied  the  poor  w  oman,)  ifl 
was  to  do  that,  J  shouM  never  he  able  to  saiisyif  them  in  thesf 
hard  times,  1  iras  used  to  give  them  icafevy  hut  fhentheij 
were  a  Inlays  hunyi'y  ;  and  /  could  not  hey  or  huy  rirtucih 
enough  for  them.^' — This  relation  scarcely  requires  cora- 
nient. 

The  unhappy  little  victims  to  such  dreadful  principles  of 
•»'onomy,  if  their  future  fate  were  tc  he  inquired  into,  would 
most  probably  he  loiiiui  to  go  ofl’ consumptive  at  the  consump¬ 
tive  aire,  or  to  live  nervous  and  bilious  subj('cts,  dependent 
upon  medicine  or  other  cordials,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mis- 
erabl  *  existence.  And  of  what  w  ould  their  progeny  be  likely  to 
consist  ? 

t: 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  these  are  caricature,  or| 
at  lea^t  extraordinary  accounts.  liCtus  then  beg  the  reader’s  i 
indulgence  for  another  statement  which  may  perhaps  appear  to  | 
apnly  more  closely  to  that  class  of  renders,  if  any,  that  an'i 
likely  to  be  benetited  by  our  present  strictures.  Mr.  Sandford, 
surgeon  at  Worcester,  in  bis  usefe.i  aiid  'enfertaining  tract  on 
win«)  and  spirits,  relates  the  following  observation,  wdneli  may 
be  eonli’  med  by  thousands  equally  certain,  though  made  with 
less  precision. 

‘  A  late  ijigv^nious  surgeon,  occupied  for  a  great  part  of 
^  life  in  experiments  equally  well  conceived  and  accurately  exr- 
^  euted,  gave  to  one  of  his  chihlre!i,  a  full  glass  of  shern 

*  every  day  ifter  dinner  for  a  week.  The  child  was  then  about 
^  five  years  old,  and  had  never  bctui  accustomed  to  wine,  f® 

^  another  child,  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  under  similar  oir- 
‘  emrstanees,  he  gave  a  large  China  orange  for  the  same  spa^ 

‘  of  time.  At  the  end  of  tlie  week  he  found  a  very  material 
^  dilferenee  in  the  pulse,  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  urine  and  the 
^  stools  of  the  two  chddren.  hi  the  first,  the  pulse  was  quick- 
‘  ened,  the  heat  increased,  the  urine  liigli  coloured,  and  the 
‘  stools  destitute  of  their  usual  quantity  of  hiie,  while  th« 

*  second  had  every  ajiuearance  that  indicated  high  health. 
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<then  reversed  the  experiment :  to  the  first  mentioned  child  he 
‘nave  the  oran^^^,  and  to  the  other  the  wine.  'Flie  effects  fol- 
‘ towed  as  hcibre  : — a  striking  and  <leinonstrative  proof  of  the 
‘  pernicious  effects  of  vinous  liquors  on  the  constitution  of  chil- 
‘  (tren  in  full  health.’ 

As  to  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  tea,  it  cannot  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  should  be  furnished  witli  evidence  ccprdly  forci¬ 
ble  with  the  forc^oinrjj’,  in  pioof  of  its  penreious  qualities,  'fhe 
destructive  effects  of  l(*a,  are  not  indeed  to  he  placed  as  a 
parallel  to  tliosc  of  spirituous  liquors.  That  its  effects,  how¬ 
ever,  are  mischievous,  and  that  to  a  hi^h  dec^ree,  we  feel,  to 
express  ourselves  in  the  most  moderate  manner,  a  conviction, 
araoiintin^  almost  to  actual  demoustratiou. 

Many  readers  who  may  foster  a  sceptical  reluctance  to  50 
dona^  with  us  in  our  condemnation  of  this  article  of  diet,  will 
perhaps  ho  surprised  to  learn  that  exjierimcnts,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertainina^  tlie  effects  of  infusion  of  tea  on 
animals,  have  sliewii  it  to  he  as  quickly  poisonous  as 
laurel  water,  opium,  or  fox love  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  more 
10.  Analo2^y,  then,  at  least,  favours  the  inference,  tliat  a  'vcalc 
infusion  of  the  articles  just  mentioned,  mi^lit  be  iutroducecl 
J  into  common  and  daily  use,  witli  an  impunity  ecpial  to  tea. 

I  At  any  rate,  all  substances  which,  like  tea,  inordinately  stirnu- 
I  late  the  nerves,  produce  an  artificial  exliilaration,  and  a  mere 
i  temporary  ffow’ of  spirits,  must,  of  necessity,  prove  hurtfid  to 
I  the  dii»*estive  organs  and  "‘eneral  frame,  of  younu^  persons  espe- 
Bcially,  and  ou«ht,  therefore,  to  he  banished  entirely  from  th« 
Bcatalos^uc  of  their  dietetic  articles. 

■  There  is  another  pernicious  practice,  and  w'hicli  seems  daily 

■  to he  more  and  more  iiiterminf^lini^  itself  with  the  habits  of  do- 

■  mestic  life.  We  mean  the  haviiii^  recourse,  011  every  trivial 

■  oocasion,  to  drastic  flruu^s,  and  especially  morcunal  purs^a- 

■  tires,  riierc  are  none  who  can  lie  more  dhoron«^lily  convinced 

■  than  we  are  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  duly  preserving  a  re- 
Htiilarity  in  the  functions  and  evacuations  of  the  bowels:  in- 

■  W,  health  cannot  he  maintained  without  it.  lint  the  too 
Hiroquent  and  indiscriminate  application  to  mercurial  medicines, 
Btn  order  to  cUect  this  purpose,  is  a  praettee  caleula^d  not  only 
Htohe  destructive  of  its  own  intent,  hut  also  to  injure  very  ma- 
B  dly,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  orpins,  upon  the 

■  yalthy  condition  and  onlerly  action  of  which,  so  much  depends 

■  jn  respect  tos;cncral  health.  A  dependence  u[)on  medicine,  is, 

a  sort  of  dependence  upon  drams,  and  of  the  baneful 
aM^nsoduonccs  of  dram-drinkiii{^  every  one  is  aware. 

The  habit  ol  llyiiii;  to  the  lancet,  or  cuppini;  instruments,  on 
Qccusion  of  imaginary  necessity,  is  likewise,  we  are  per- 

■  V  ^ 
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fliiacled,  one  of  the  means  by  which  that  effeminate  and  de¬ 
pendent  state  of  existence  which  we  are  lamentiiig,  is  brought 
about.  We  say  imaginary  necessity,  for  plethora  or  fulness  of 
blood-vessels,  is  often  conceived  to  exist,  without  the  smallest 
foundation  in  fact ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  to  those 
whose  feelin«^s  are  so  alive  to  this  source  of  danger,  that  no 
practice  is  so  much  calculated  to  produce  plethora  as  frequently 
re])eated  venesections. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  to  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion. 
We  may  possibly  resume  the  subject  at  some  future  period,  and 
treat  of  it  rather  more  in  detail.  At  present  we  shall  coniine 
ourselves  to  a  few  aphoristic  remarks  founded  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  modern  habits  of  life  produce  a  feebleness  of  frame; 
that  this  feebleness  renders  the  body  more  liable  than  at  former 
periods,  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate ;  and  that  such  irregular  exposures  to  heat  and  cold, 
as  the  customs  of  this  country  occasion,  in  place  of  hardening 
the  animal  frame,  at  once  cause  a  greater  measure  of  debility, 
find,  by  grafting  on  this  debility,  irritative  and  irregular,  in 
the  place  of  due  and  orderly  actions,  frequently  come  at 
length  to  be  productive  of  genuine  and  contirraed  consump¬ 
tion. 

To  parents,  then,  who  are  anxious  for  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  their  olfspring,  we  would  shortly  address  ourselves  in 
the  following  manner.  As  consumption  is  the  child  of  sero- 
phula,  so  is  scrophula  engendered,  or,  at  the  least,  fostered  by 
the  denial  of  nutritious,  and  the  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of 
stimulating  and  mere  exhilarating  articles  of  diet.  Let  young 
persons  then  be  ])?;ohibited  the  use  of  tea,  and  every  kind  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  Milk,  with  flour  or  bread  well- 
baked,  is  all  that  ought  to  be  given,  in  the  way  of  food,  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  months  of  a  child’s  existence ;  and  good 
wholesome  animal  and  vegetable  food,  still  with  milk,  morning 
and  evening,  ought  to  be  continued,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
thing  spirituous^  during  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  and 
erolution  of  their  organs. 

Let  mothers  not  indulge  apprehensions,  wliicli  we  think  the 
productions  of  some  modern  authors  have  too  much  tendency 
to  excite,  respecting  the  hurtful  nature  of  a  full  supply  of  fooa 
to  children.  Infants  especially,  We  think,  can  scarcely  be  fed 
too  copiously,  provided  the  materials  of  their  diet  are  bland, 
wnirritating,  and  nutritious.  Let  calomel  be  banished  the  list 
of  domestic  drugs.  Regularity  in  intestinal  action  is  better  se¬ 
cured  by  exercise  and  air,  than  by  medicines  of  any  kind,  and 
a  little  castor  or  common  oil  is  a  preferable  purgative,  in  the 
general  way,  to  mercurial  or  other  more  violent  cathartics. 

Ijiii  us  uot  be  understood  to  conceive  any  undue  antip&tbf 
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j^ainst  medicines  of  the  class  now  alluded  to,  for,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  arc  convinced  of  their  frequent  necessity,  and,  occa- 
lionally,  of  their  ^reat  utility.  They  are,  however,  much  more 
proper  for  professional  than  parental  hands ;  and  ought  to  be 
regarded,  at  least,  as  necessary  evils. 

A  oung  persons  cannot  be  too  much  in  the  open  and  pure  air, 
provided  they  are  furnished  with  clothing,  and  are  permitted 
the  enjoyment  of  exercise  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  a 
crenial  and  equable  warmth.  But  to  expose  them  to  cold,  ill- 
Jefericled  by  covering  against  its  painful  operation,  with  a  view 
to  create  hardiness,  is  acting  upon  an  erroneous  arid  destructive 
princij)le.  Preservation  of  warmth  in  the  feet,  to  the  puny 
especiii  uy,  is  particularly  desirable. 

Let  even  apparently  trifling  couglis  in  the  consumptively  dis¬ 
posed,  ever  be  viewed  with  a  watchful  and  fearful  observation, 
and  tliat  in  a  more  than  ordinary  measure,  at  the  period  of 
life  when  the  constitution  is  about  to  undergo  those  important 
changes  which  are  Connected  with  the  developnient  of  several 
peculiarities,  and  which  fix  for  life  the  physical  character  of 
the  individual.  This  caution  is  especially  requisite  in  relation 
to  the  female.  It  is  for  mothers  to  insist  upon  a  full  disclosure 
of  what  shall  take  place  at  this  period  of  life.  A  concealment, 
founded  on  false  delicacy,  may,  in  a  few  months,  lay  the 
foundation  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  lungs. 

Lastly,  let  us  urge  the  subordinate  interest  that  should  be 
taken  in  youthful  accomj)lishmcnts,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  youthful  health  and  vigour.  It  is  proper  and  necessary 
to  pay  due  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  yet  parental 
anxiety  for  the  inordinate  exercise  and  shewy  display  of  preco¬ 
cious  talent^  is,  upon  every  principle,  reprehensible.  Let  the 
two  melancholy  examples  of  BeattiC  and  White,  serve  as  warn¬ 
ings  against  such  an  excessive  measure  of  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  may  possibly  insure  mental  acquirements  at  the  expense 
«f  bodily  destruction. 
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Art.  VII,  JephthaJi:  a  Poem.  By  Edward  Smedley,  Jun.  8vo.  pp» 
27.  Price  3s.  Murray.  1814. 

^HE  Seatonian  Prize  for  the  p^t  year  was  adjudged  to  this 
poem  ;  and  if  the  average  character  of  Prize  Poems  par- 
took  of  the  vigorous  conception  and  originality  w  hich  distinguish 
'Mr.  Smedley’s  production^  we  should  soon  cease  to  consider 
biwe  compositions  as  deserving  only  of  an  ephemeral  existence, 
it  requires,  indeed,  talents  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  to  sur- 
in  any  degree,  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under 
j^bich  the  candidate  for  the  Academic  laurels  is  called  upon  to 
•tert  his  fancy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ungenial  atmosphere 
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\\hlch  envelops  the  (gloomy  halls,  and  formal  s(]nai*es  and  aHev 
where  tutors  and  proctors  rein'll,  and  where  the  genius  of  thgr 
triangle  triumphs  over  all  other  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace 
to  say  nothing  of  the  flat,  naked  dreariness  of  the  banks  through 
which  the  lazy  Cam  rolls  his  sullen  stream,  the  dismal  willous/' 
and  helpless  pollards  which,  to  borrow*  the  expression  of  a 
friend,  look  as  if  nature  were  making  signals  of  distress; 
there  is  in  the  very  appointment  of  a  subject  for  poetical  compo¬ 
sition,  something  which  fetters  the  imagination,  and  reiulers  it 
peculiarly  difficult  to  interest  by  novelty,  or  to  please  by  the  play 
of  creative  fancy .  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  subjects 
being  selected  from  Scripture.  If  it  be  one  respecting  which  tve 
are  presented  with  any  circumstantial  particulars,  it  is  obvious 
that  little  room  is  left  to  the  poet  for  the  display  of'  any  thing 
more  than  the  powers  of  versification  ;  the  attempt  to  add  to  the 
outline  more  than  a  slight  shade  of  colouring,  would  infallibly 
destroy  the  efieet  of  the  original.  If,  as  in  the  present  case, 
there  is  an  obscure  abruptness  in  the  scriptural  narrative,  which 
leaves  the  poet  at  liberty  to  introduce  characters  purely  ideal, 
there  ceases  to  be  any  propriety  in  borrowing  the  names  and 
the  bare  facts  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  designating  it 
as  a  scriptural  poem.  It  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  deviating 
into  representations  improbable  in  themselves,  or  incon¬ 
gruous  with  the  early  associations  connected  with  the  nam- 
tive. 

Mr.  Smedley  remarks,  as  an  apology  for  his  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  dephtbah,  that  ‘  there  can  be  but  little  douM 

*  that  for  all  poetical  purposes  it  is  far  more  sublime  to  consider 
^  that  Jephthah  offered  his  daughter  as  a  living  victim  on  thi 

*  altar,  than  that  he  demoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity.’ 

should  have  entertained  a  different  opinion,  if  the  Author  had 
not  so  well  justified  his  choice  by  the  happy  execution  of  his 
subject.  It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  either  as  a  religious, 
or  an  historical  poem ;  but  as  an  effort  of  genius  it  certainlj 
merits  high  encomium.  *  j 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  in  a  splendid  style,  | 

*  From  the  dim  cast  no  vermeil  tint  was  flung. 

Though  thrice  the  bird  of  dawn  his  carol  sung ; 

Though  Light  already  on  Amana’s  hill  ^ 

Pois’d  her  fleet  pinion,  all  was  darknc  ss  still. 

For  there  no  herald  star  with  doubtful  blaze  I 

Pours  shadow’d  brightness  from  his  dewy  rays 
Nor,  as  with  us,  soft-stealing  on  the  sight. 

The  gradual  landscape  mellows  into  light ; 

Till  Morn,  all  kerchief’d  in  her  virgin  gray*, 
if  lows  with  meek  smile,  and  blushes  into  Dav« 
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But  Morning  there  with  hurried  footsteps  leads 
To  the  dark  goal  her  fiery-harnessM  steeds ; 

Springs  with  one  bound  above  the  astonish’d  sky. 

Pours  forth  her  rushing  wheels,  and  waves  her  torch  on  high.* 

p.  1. 

The  eagerness  and  bustle  of  the  exjiectant  crowd,  who  ar# 
•jahiug  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  victor,  is  nervously  por-* 
nyed. 

<  Thence  far  beneath  the  w  onder-stricken  eye 
Might  one  vast  sea  of  weaving  heads  descry; 

While  the  low  hum  which  upward  rose  might  seem 
The  uncertain  murmur  of  some  fancied  stream. 

For  there  by  nimble-footed  youth  was  led 
Gray  Age  slow-faultering  in  his  palsied  tread; 

There,  in  the  midmost  press,  the  Mother  bore 
Her  infant  charge,  and  held  it  up  before  ; 

And  as  a  second  prattler  by  her  ran 

Bade  him  remember  this,  when  grown  a  man. 

There  Sickness  ceas’d  to  languish.  Grief  wras  free, 

And  those  came  forth  to  smile,  who  could  not  see/  p.  4. 

The  devoted  filial  afFection  of  Jephthah’.s  daughter  is  repre«* 
in  soft  and  glowing  colours  ;  the  general  effect  of  which 
indediis  of  some  of  VVestaH’s  llliistraiioiis  of  Scriptural  Sub- 
4'.  'fho  versification  is  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of 
The  Corsair”  and  “  Lara,”  hut  there  is  less  of  individualitif 

tL»  portrait  than  in  Lord  Byron’s  characters.  The  finest  line* 
those  wliich  indirectly  describe  the  passion  of  love,  from 
h  her  bosom  is  represented  as  being  free. 

*  His  child — Her  father — in  those  holy  ties  n 

Were  center’d  all  her  bosom’s  sympathies : 

Unus’d  to  kindle  at  a  softer  flame, 

She  knew  none  sweeter  than  a  father’s  name ; 

Untaught  a  keener,  warmer  glow  to  prove, 

She  sought  none  dearer  than  a  father’s  love. 

In  the  pure  mirror  of  her  spotless  mind 
One  single  image  was  alone  defin'd ; 

Link’d  with  her  life,  and  of  her  being  part, _  _ 

The  first,  unconscious  offspring  of  her  heart. 

Ask  ye  what  hand  the  living  stamp  impress’d, 

’fwas  Nature’s  powerful  working  in  her  breast. 

Seek  ye  when  first  it  mingled  with  her  frame. 

She  deem’d  existence,  and  its  birth  the  same. 

Oh  blest !  when  such  affections  sway  the  soul, 

And  instinct  needs  not,  nor  rejects  controul ; 
l^hen  Memory  w’akens  none  hut  pleasing  tears, 

Hone  half  blushes  at  the  wish  she  fears  ; 

^^hen  tne  young  blood  in  even  current  flows, 

Smooth,  but  not  languid,  strong,  but  in  repos# ; 
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MTien  every  pulse  with  health  and  life  beats  high, 
And  the  heart  prompts  each  movement  but  the  sigh; 
When  the  eav  sun  wnich  cilds  the  forward  scene 


\v  nen  tne  gay  sun  wnicn  gnus  tne  lorwara  scene 
Lures  most  to  that  which  still  is  most  unseen; 

And  noon’s  mid  glory  on  the  future  cast 

Leaves  not  one  shadow  which  can  dim  the  past.*  p.  (5. 

‘  As  yet  her  eye  where  w^onder  prompts  or  chance, 
Scatters  abroad  its  ever-changing  glance ; 

Know  s  not  wdth  drooping  lid  to  quench  its  blaze, 

Nor  shrinks  as  conscious,  from  another’s  gaze. 

As  yet  a  smile  which  Innocence  might  wear 
Plays  on  her  lip,  and  dwells  delighted  there  ; 

Asks  not  for  homage,  spreads  no  curious  wile, 

Nor  marks  with  heighten’d  wreathe  an  answering  smile# 
Yet  lurks  a  spirit  in  that  eye  which  seems 
Though  yet  unwaken’d,  powerful  in  its  dreams ; 

And  beams  a  lustre  on  her  cheek  which  shows 
How’  rich  that  cheek  w  ill  be  when  once  it  glows. 

Thus  on  the  stem  the  budding  fruits  may  cling. 

Ere  shed  the  blossom’d  fragrance  of  their  spring ; 

And  as  they  mingle  on  the  cluster’d  tree. 

Give  promise  fair  what  summer  soon  shall  be,*  pp.  7—8. 


The  character  of  Jephthah  is  very  strongly  drawn,  but  sti* 
we  think  it  very  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  hero  of  Scripture 
As  for  the  Je})hthah  who  is  enumerated,  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
among  the  worthies,  who,  “  through  faith^  subdued  kingdom 
wrought  righteousness,”  &c. ;  we  discover  no  trace  ol’liii 
in  this  poem.  The  Author  was  hot  conscious,  perhaps,  thath 
was  imitating  Lord  Byron  rather  than  following  Scripture  ;  Ic 
we  think  it  iinj)ossible  to  acquit  his  hero  of  something  more  lha 
Bu  accidental  resemblance  to  ‘  Conrad.’  The  close  of  the  poon 
also,  is  completely  in  the  style  of  his  Lordship’s  ‘  Tales,’  bu 
it  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  name  of  their  noble  Au 
thor.  Such  imitations,  in  fact,  are  worth  a  great  deal  of  poetr 
tlidt  is  more  strictly  original. 


*  There  is  a  place  which  in  it*s  Maker’s  hatft 
Seems  form’d,  so  wild  it  is,  so  desolate  ; 

Outcast  from  all  his  works,  and  in  despair 
Tost  to  Creation,  and  forgotten  there. 

It  hears  no  trace  of  Nature,  till  the  void 
Minds  you  of  that  she  must  have  once  destroy’d; 
No  sign  of  her  fair  fruits,  till  you  confess 
Their  b  ing  from  it’s  single  barrenness. 

Save  in  one  narrow  spot  you  can  descry 
Nought  but  unbroken,  blank  sterility ; 

One  narrow  spot  where,  but  that  e’en  the  dead 
Are  here  forgotten  whence  all  life  is  fled, 

I  he  sullen  vastness  of  some  scatter’d  stones 
W  ould  mark  the  resting  place  of  mortal  bonei* 
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There  her  wild  arms  tlie  wandering  ivy  flings, 

Loosening  each  separate  block  to  which  she  clings ; 

And  veils  with  mantle  of.  insidious  shade 
The  ruins  which  her  seeming  love  has  made. 

There,  where  no  turf  can  spring,  the  deadly  yew 
Weeps  the  black  droppings  of  her  venom  d  dew  c 
And  that  strange  plant,  which  of  mysterious  birth ; 

Holds  no  communion  with  all-gendering  earth ; 

Chance- sown  on  other  trees  which  seems  to  shoot 
Boughs  without  leaves,  a  stem  without  a  root/  pp.  18 — 19. 

The  remaining  lines,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert^ 
Idarkly  convey  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem. 

‘  But  virgin  blood  has  stain’d  that  fearful  wild  I* 

Mr.  Smedley  has  evinced  great  judgement  in  throwing  the 
?equcl  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  after  the  manner  of  Racine, 
[with  this  further  advantage,  that  he  is  enabled  by  referring  to 
as 

‘  A  tale  so  dark,  so  sad,  of  times  of  old,* 

Itocast  additional  obscurity  and  mysterious  horror  over  theineffa- 
jkle  tragedy. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see,  from  Mr.  Smedley’s  pen,  something 
Iketter  than  Scriptural  Tales,  or  Prize  Poems. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Sick  Man's  Friend:  containing  Reflections,  Prayers, 
and  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  different  Circumstances  of  the  Sick  ; 
and  intended  to  form  devotional  Exercises,  for  the  profitiible  Em¬ 
ployment  of  their  Time,  and  for  a  Preparation  ag^iinst  the  Hour 
of  Death.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fry,  A.B.  pp.  119.  12mo.  price  2s.  6d. 
Combe,  Leicester:  Hatchard,  London. 

j^HlS  little  work  is  ^  particularly  calculated  for  those  situ- 
•  ations  where  the  attendance  of  the  Pastor  or  visitor 
(^nnot  be  so  frequently  expected  as  would  be  desirable,  and 
^here  there  is  cause  to  fear  a  want  of  those  instructions  unto 
“righteousness,  and  those  consolations  of  religion,  whicli  are 
so  necessary  in  these  awful  circumstances.  The  Prayers  are 
selected,  for  the  ihost  part,  from  Sir  James  IStonehouse’s 
Every  Man’s  Assistant,  and  Mr.  Jenks’s  Family  Prayers, 
The  Hymns  are  from  various  authors.’ 

This  manual  of  devotion  is  of  a  very  serious  and  aflfectionate 
The  addresses  are  appropriate  to  the  different  cliaracters 
^hich  are  represented,  and  the  sentiments  are  strictly  evangelical, 
llihough,  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  parts  of  the  Liturgy 
Established  Church,  it  appears  to  be  especially  intended 
^  ^he  use  of  Us  members,  yet  it  may  without  impropriety  be 
^romended  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian  public,  as  a  *  proper 
'oi.  IIJL.  N.  S.  Q 
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*  prfsent  for  the  band  of  Christian  benevolence  to  lay  in  th^ 
^  sick  room  of  the  poor.* 

We  would  suggest  to  the  pious  Author  of  this  work  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  a  few  corrections  in  regard  to  the  style,  and 
also — as  a  further  hint  for  the  improvement  of  the  next  edition  of 
the  work —the  insertion  of  references  to  passages  of  Scripture 
under  the  respective  chapters,  to  which  the  afflicted  misjht 
have  recourse  for  instruction  or  consolation.  ‘  Send  thine  holy 

*  Sjiirit,’  would  be  better  than  ‘  send  thine  Holy  Ghost- — p.  105, 
The  personal  pronoun  should  be  substituted  in  several  places 
for  the  neuter  :  and  in  the  invocations,  at  the  bottom  of  j).  101. 
the  same  person  of  the  verb  should  be  used  in  each  instance. 


Art.  IX.  Timers  Telescope  for  1815;  or,  a  Complete  Guide  to 
the  Almanack:  containing  an  Explanation  of  Saint’s  Days  and 
Holidays :  with  Illustrations  of  British  History  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  Notices  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Customs:  To  which 
is  added  an  Account  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  tl^e^  Jew’s ;  As¬ 
tronomical  Occurrences  in  every  Month  ;  comprising  Remarks 
on  tlie  Phenomena  of  tlie  Celestial  Bodies  :  a  History  of  Astro¬ 
nomy  :  and  the  Naturalist’s  Diary;  explaining  the  vjrious  Ap- 
pearances  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  Astronomical  Introduction.  Illustrated  with  Cuts. 
12mo.  pp.  xlviii.  336  price  9s.  London.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and 
Jones,  1815. 

WB  took  a  peep  through  Time’s  Telescope”  last  year, 

,  and  found  that  it  brought  within  siglit  a  prospect  gratify¬ 
ing  to  our  old  eyes,  and  rapturous  to  young  ones.  This  year 
we  have  looked  through  Time's  new  “  Telescope,”  and  find  it 
equally  good  and  equally  pleasing.  The  copious  title  page  ex¬ 
tracted  above,  reiulers  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  mi¬ 
nute  description.  Yet  we  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience  with¬ 
hold  our  recommendation.  ,  Books  for  the  use  of  young  persons 
abound ;  but  many  of  them  ought  neither  to  be  read  by  persons 
of  any  age,  nor  to  have  been  written  by  persons  of  any 
One  of  the  aniui  d  nublirations  intended  for  youth  is  precisely  of 
this  description  Professing  to  furnish  ^  amusement’  for  every 
/  evening’  in  tne  year,  it  exhibits  a  dangerous  theology,  and 
an  erroneous  pnilosophy ;  and  thus,  instead  of  amusing  or  in¬ 
structing,  actually  deludes  and  injures.  Not  so  the  little  work 
•  before  us.  It  supplies  accurate,  though  popular  instructioDj 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  It  is  written  in  a  correct  and  tasteful 
.style,  enlivened  by  many  exquisite  quotations  from  the  po^l* 
of  the  day ;  and  is  interspersed  with  such  reflections  a* 
flow  naturally  from  the  conviction  that  knowledge  to  be 
tensively  beneficial  either  to  its  possessor,  or- to  others,  niu 
be  purified  by  Religion,  manifested  in  benevolence,  andcons^' 
crated  to  God. 
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Irt.  X.  Tfaveh  in  the  Pyrenees  \  containing  a  Description  of 
the  principal  Summits,  Passes,  and  Vallies.  Translated .  from 
the  Frencn  of  M.  Ramond.  By  F.  Gold,  8vo.  pp.  324.  price  98. 
Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

the  Translator  informs  us,  that  in  returning  from  Egypt 
^  by  the  way  of  the  Continent,  he  happened  to  be  in  France 
tttbe  time  when  so  many  of  our  people  were  arrested.  During' 
kis  detention,  from  which  he  was,  at  length,  liberated  by  the 
kiod  interposition  of  Dr.  Jenner,  he  employed  some  of  his  time, 
it  seemsj  in  translating  Ramond’s  Travels ;  but  he  would  not 
kave  thought  of  printing  the  performance,  had  it  not  been  sug- 
fested,  tliat  siich  a  work  would  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
Ae  public  just  at  the  moment  when  so  much  interest  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  our  triumphant  military  transactions  on  one  part  of 
Ike  Pyrenees. 

This  flattering  circumstance  might  certainly  give  the  book  a 
better  chance  of  catching  the  public  attention ;  an  advantage 
Tery  fairly  taken  when  the  work  has  so  much  intrinsic  merit. 

This  circumstantial  recommendation  will  soon  become  needless 
ind  forgotten,  as  the  reader  advances  into  descriptions  of 
leenes  the  ancient  majesty  of  which  tends  to  throw  a  character 
of  littleness  and  vanity  on  all  momentary  events,  produced  by 
frail  and  transient  agents  like  man. 

The  English  public  possess  very  little  information  relating  to 
tbe Pyrenees.  They  have  not  been  a  favourite  region  of  our' 
idrenturers,  even  in  times  when  there  were  no  political  caiuses 
10  render  them  inaccessible ;  while  we  have  innumerable  de- 
Jcriptions  of  the  Alps,  circulating  in  our  most  familiar  literature. 

The  confessedly  superior  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  may  have  been 
one  cause  of  the  comparative  indifterence  towards  a  chain  of 
mountains  hardly  deemed  magnificent  enough  to  be  their  rivals. 

This  volume,  however,  will  shew  that  the  most  passionate  ad¬ 
mirers  of  gloomy  sublimity  and  daring  adventure,  may  find 
Sore  than  enough  among  these  noble  though  secondary  emi- 
5?nces,  to  absorb  their  strongest  feelings,  and  employ  and 

I^OInetimes  defy  their  utmost  powers  and  courage  of  enterprise.  * 
think  that  Mr.  Gold,  though  he  might  easily  have  given  a 
^^ter  finish,  and  a  diction  more  purely  English,  to  his  transla- 
deserves  acknowledgement  for  throwing  this  interesting 
ijork  into  the  channel  of  our  literary  amusement.  As  it  is  in  a  * 
Fm  so  easily  attainable,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  express  this 
feneral  recommendation,  and  add  two  or  three  extracts. 

The  journey,  or  maze  of  journeys,  appears  to  have  been  under- 
Ren  in  1787.  The  traveller,  who  was  previously  familiar  with  . 

Wonders  and  dangers  of  the  Alps,  is  equally  a  man  of  sci- 
Re  and  of  fancy.  Ho  describes  as  well  as  he  speculates, . 

Q  2 
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While  inquisitively  observing  all  the  facts  referable  to  geology, 
ascertaining  the  relations  of  the  mountains  to  one  another,  exa¬ 
mining  Uie  component  substances,  the  positions  of  the  strata,  the 
formation  of  glaciers,  the  traces  of  ancient  or  of  recent  changes 
and  catastrophes,  his  mind  is  retained  in  full  and  delicate  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  all  the  graces  and  solemnities  of  the  scene.  He 
muses  and  romances  while  gazing  at  the  cataracts  and  the  dark 
aspects  of  dc*solation.  He  is  captivated  into  poetry  at  sight  of 
the  hideous  ruins  of  fallen  mountains,  or  of  tlie  ethereal  celestial 
tints  on  the  summits  of  those  that  are  still  sublime  above  the 
clouds.  A  simple  flower,  a  solitary  butterfly,  is  not  lost  upon  him ; 
much  less  the  wild  appearances  and  habits  of  the  mountaineers. 

He  ascended,  with  a  toil  and  dexterity  of  which  he  gives  ani¬ 
mated  descriptions,  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  tlie  Pic  du 
Midi,  the  Maladctta,  and  the  Marbore.  Of  this  last,  the  highest 
point  is  denominated  Mont  Perdu,  which  he  judges  to  be  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  the  whole  of  the  grand  chain.  The 
snow  rendered  it  impossible  to  attain  this  transcendent  point; 
a  circumstance  which  every  reader  will  regret,  after  seeing  to 
what  excellent  purpose  he  could  look  around  him  from  the  low 
ones.  It  was  a  great' object  with  him  to  ascertain  from  these 
lofty  j)ositions,  the  general  arrangement  and  gradations  of  the 
whole  combination  of  ridges  and  summits. 

The  traveller’s  reflections  are  not  always  perfectly  clear  of 
obscurity,  and  they  sometimes  partake  of  the  fantastic.  \Vc 
will  quote  as  a  specimen  of  his  ambitious  and  original  manner, 
some  inusiugs  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  sublime  but  most 
desolate  and  dreary  Maladetta,  the  very  meaning  of  which  de¬ 
nomination  is  ^  cui*sed.’  He  is  dwelling  on  the  work  of  cUlapi*  j 
dation  and  ruin  which  nature  is  carrying  on  continually  among 
mountains.  He  proceeds, 

*  Such  is  at  present  the  condition  of  the  heights  which  command 
the  globe.  Time,  which  lightly  flies  over  the  rest  of  the  earth,’  im¬ 
presses  here  the  deepest  traces  of  his  passage ;  and  while  els^ 
where  he  conceals  from  us  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  by  hurrying  us 
on  more  swdftly  than  the  objects  which  surround  us  ;  in  the  mountains 
he  displays  his  terrors,  by  shaking  under  our  eyes  an  edifice  which 
to  our  weakness  w  ould  appear  immoveable,  and  by  changing  in  our 
presence  those  forms  which  at  a  distance  we  were  accustomed  to 
regard  as  eternal.  In  the  plains,  an  entire  year  has  scarcely  the 
power  of  awakening  us  to  a  sense  of  its  being  plunged  into  the  abyss 
of  the  past,  for  Time  appears  to  stop,  when  he  bestows  existence» 
when  he  develops  life,  or  supports  it ;  we  only  learn  that  he  is  pass¬ 
ing  on  when  we  see  him  destroy  his  w’ork.  It  is  not  the  spring  ^ith 
her  profusion  of  flowers;  it  is  not  the  autumn,  prodigal 
fruits ;  it  is  not  the  brilliant  succession  of  sunny  days,  which  remind 
us  that  seasons  pass  away.  The  melancholy  sentimeot  of 
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instability  affects  us  only  when  the  leaf  is  falling,  when  the  days  are 
shortening,  and  when  Nature  has  shut  up  the  circle  of  her  repro* 
ductions.  In  the  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlie  mountains  which 
are  girded  with  the  frosts  of  an  etem^  winter,  there  is  nothing 
to  distract  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  fatal  clepsydra,  unadorned  with  flowers,  runs  on  with  an  uni¬ 
form  rapidity.  Each  minute  marks  upon  them  its  passage ;  each 
instant  stamps  them  with  the  traces  of  its  flight ;  the  snow  destroys 
them  without  respite ;  the  torrent  ravages  them  without  intermis¬ 
sion:  their  ruins  are  tumbling  without  an  interval.  Insensible  to 
the  spring,  and  faithful  to  their  own  tendency,  to  perish  is  their  only 
business ;  and  their  front,  which  dissembles  nothing  of  the  power  of 
years,  has  death  alone  to  speak  of ;  while  the  rest  of  nature  seems 
inebriated  with  a  plenitude  of  life.^  p.  284. 

The  propriety  of  some  of  these  observations  will  be  more  ap¬ 
parent  after  reading  his  numerous  striking  descriptions  of  the 
marks  of  convulsion,  disruption,  and  enormous  ruin,  which  dis¬ 
played  themselves  to  him  among  the  chasms  and  ravines  of  the 
mountains,  where  vast  masses  of  fallen  rocks  were  flung  and 
heaped  in  hideous  disorder. 

But  however  gloomy  and  almost  horrific  may  be  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  some  of  these  scenes  among  the  bases  of  the  mountains, 
i?here  Nature  seems  to  have  been  so  torn  as  to  disclose  paits  of 
its  unsightly  and  enormous  skeleton,  the  aspect  of  the  highest 
summits  has  a  beauty  that  seems  almost  to  belong  to  another 
world.  At  Gavarnie  our  Author  came  suddenly  on  one  of  the 
views  of  the  Alarbore,  of  which  ‘  the  volume  and  the  height,* 
he  says,  ‘  would  make  it  appear  to  be  very  near but 

*  its  colour,  which  partakes  of  the  azure  of  the  high  regions  of  the 
atraesphere,  and  of  that  golden  light  which  lies  upon  distant  objects, 
is  a  good  warning,  that  before  it  can  be  reached,  there  were  many 
Tallies  yet  to  pass.  It  is  a  magniticent  picture,  set,  as  it  were,  in 
the  nearer  mountains  ;  and  contrasting  with  them  both  in  form  and 
tint,  appears  to  have  been  coloured  by  a  more  brilliant,  a  lighter,  and 
more  magic  pencil ;  for  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  first  order,  can  have  no  idea  of  that  golden  and  transpa¬ 
rent  hue,  which  tinges  the  highest  summits  of  the  earth.  It  is  often 
by  this  alone,  that  the  eye  is  informed  of  their  prodigious  elevation : 
for,  deceived  in  its  estimation  of  heightaand  distance,  it  would  confound 
them  with  every  thing  which,  either  by  its  form  or  mtuation,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  imitating  their  magnificence,  did  not  this  species  of  cehstial 
light  announce  that  their  summits  inhabit  a  region  of  perpetual  se¬ 
renity.*  p.  89. 

This  picture  is  placed  almost  close,  though  without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  contrast,  to  one  of  a  very  different  kind,  taken  at  the 
ttse  of  the  Comelie. 

‘  Here  we  have  nothing  but  ruins,  and  these  ruins  are  enormous. 
A  vast  declivity  of  blocks  of  granite,  confusedly  piled  together,  de- 
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8eends  from  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  valley.  It  is  the  terrible  monument  of  the  fall  of  almost  an 
entire  mountain.  These  blocks  are  formed  of  masses  of  from  ten  to 
a  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  each,  and  are  heaped  up  and  sus* 
pended  one  above  another,  as  the  little  pebbles  of  our  torrents  are# 
The  Gave,  compressed,  repelled,  and  divided  by  these  ruins,  which, 
with  all  its  fury  it  cannot  stir,  escapes  with  a  bellowing  sound  from 
amidst  them,  and  adds  to  the  horror  of  this  chaos  the  tumult  of  its 
cataracts,  and  the  thunder  of  its  waves.'  p.  87. 

By  a  tedious  and  hazardous  ascent  of  one  part  of  the  Mar* 
bore,  M.  Ramond  reached  the  Breche  de  Roland,  a  kind. of 
huge  gap  or  gateway  in  the  rocky  ridge,  which  forms,  above 
the  clouds,  the  line  of  separation  between  France  and  Spain; 
and  which  is  traversed  by  no  human  beings,  but  a  daring  race  of 
smugglers,  several  of  whom  our  Author  niet  in  lower  passes  of 
the  mountains,  and  admired  their  bold  deportment  and  intrepid 
appearance. 

He  records  many  curious  obserYations  which  he  made  on  the 
strata  of  the  snows,  and  the  formation  of  glaciers  in  this  ele¬ 
vated  region.  His  description  of  the  mountaineer  shepherds 
forms  a  most  striking  contrast  to  tlie  Arcadian  style  of  pastoral. 
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.  The  Honourable  Richard  Boyle  Ber-  Mr.  WestalPs  Illustrations  of  the 
Bard,  M.P.  will  publish  ill  the  course  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  are  expected  to  be 

a  few  days,  a  Journal  of  his  Tour  through  finished  early  in  March, 

aome  Parts  of  France^  Switzerland,  A  work  by  the  late  Bernnrdin  St* 
Savoy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  during  Pierre,  the  well  known  Author  of  the 

the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1814.  “  Studies  of  Nature,*’  is  expected  to  issut 

Guy  Mannering  or  the  Astrologer,  in  from  the  French  Press  In  the  course  of 

5  vols.  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  will  the  present  Month.  It  is  entitled  “  Har- 

certainly  appear  in  the  course  of  Fe-  monies  de  la  Nature  and  is  directed  to 

bruary.  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  bene* 

Dr.  Holland’s  Travels  in  the  Ionian  ficence  of  Providence  in  the  Works  of 

Isles,  in  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Greece,  Creation,  by  exemplifying  many  coin- 

in  1812  and  1813.  Together  with  an  Ac-  cidences  and  apMudes  which  do  not  oc- 

count  of  a  Residence  at  Joannina,  'the  cur  to  ordinary' observers.  A  translation 

Capital  and  Court  of  AU  Pasha ;  and  into  English  from  the  Proof  Sheets,  is  in 

with  a  more  cursory  Sketch  of  a  Route  progress,  and  will  be  published  in  this 

through  Attica,  the  Morea,  &€.  illus-  country  at  the  same  time  as  the  ori- 

trated  by  plates  :  will  appear  on  the  20th  ginal. 

of  February.  ,  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Soiithey’i 

Charlemagne ;  or,  the  Church  De-  History  of  Brazil,  is  nearly  ready  fot 

livered,  an  Epic  Poem,  ia  Twenty -four  publication. 

Cantos.  By  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Mem-  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’* 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  France,  icc.  &c.  Lyrical  Ballads,  See.  &c.  ‘  with  additioiis 
Ice.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  wilt  appear  in  a  few  days, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  and  the  Lord  Clarendon’s  Essays,  in  2  vofi. 

Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A*M,  w'iU  be  foolscap  8vo.  are  expected  in  a  fsw  days 

published  io  «  few  days.  from  i^dinburghu 
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Speftlily  will  be  published  in  one  vo- 
Inme  quajrto,  the  History  o.'  the  K'ligs  of 
Eoeland,  frum  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 

A. D.  449,  ti»  his  own  times.  By  William 
of  Malmesbury,  (’ollated  with  authentic 
MSS.  and  translatid  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Latin,  w.th  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
sn  Index.  By  the  Rev.  John  Sharp, 

B. A.  I.ate  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Curate  ot  Elstead  and  Trey  ford,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Forster  is  ab- ut  to  publish  an 
enlarged  edition,  with  plates,  of  bis  re- 
learches  about  Atmospheric  Pheno¬ 
mena.  The  plates  are  views  from  na¬ 
ture  illustrative  of  Mr.  Howard’s  No¬ 
menclature  of  the  Winds,  &c. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  has  in  the  press,  the  third 
edition  of  his  “  Letters  on  the  Evidences, 
Doctrines,  and  Dut  es  of  the  Christian 
Religion,”  with  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  eq^eeially  seveial  addi- 
lioual  arguments  and  citations  from  the 
Ante  Nicene  Fathers,  corroborating  the 
Genuiin  ness  of  the  Scrip'uies  and  the 
essential  dcK'trines  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  also  In  the  press,  the 
third  edition  of  his  Treatise  of  Me¬ 
chanics,  with  considerable  improve¬ 
ments,  especially  in  the  volume  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  machines. 

There  are  aLo  prnting,  and  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days.  Dissertations 
and  Letters  by  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez, 
the  Chevalier  Delambre,  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  and 
others,  teitding  either  to  impugn  or  to 
defend  Tne  Trigonoaietr  cal  Survey 
of  England  and  Wales,  carrying  on  by 
Colonel  Mudi:e  and  Captain  Colby.” 
With  notes  and  observations,  including 
an  exposure  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  contradic¬ 
tion!  and  misreprescHtations,  by  Dr, 
Gregory 

Thomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  has  a 
practical  Treatise  on  finding  the  Lati¬ 
tude  and  Longitude  at  Sea,  with  Tables 
<lcsigijeQ  to  ' iacilitate  the  calculations, 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  work 
forms  one  volume  in  dvo.  and  comprises 
the  must  simple  and  commodious  me¬ 
thods  of  performing  all  the  requisite  as¬ 
tronomical  calculations  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Nautical  Almanack  only. 

.  We  are  informed  that  a  gentleman 
•n  the  North  West  of  England,  is  pre- 
parioc  for  publication,  an  abridgement  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  Agricultural  Che- 
tjistry.  It  is  expected  to  appear  about 
middle  of  the  present  year. 


A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Bourn’s  Ga¬ 
zetteer  will  speedily  be  publishe<l. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  nearly  ready 
for  pubheation,  in  two  volumes,  an  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Character  of  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Collyer  is  delivering  at 
Salters  Hall,  a  course  of  Lectures  or 
the  Scripture  Parables,  which  will  be 
put  to  press  immediately,  and  form  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Lectures. 

Bishop  Hoi-sley’s  Sermons  on  ancient 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah  dispersed 
among  the  heathens,  and  four  discennseft 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  borne  to  th# 
fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  are  print¬ 
ing  in  an  octavo  volume. 

G.  J.  Paikyns,  Esq.  has  in  the  press. 
Monastic  Remains,  in  twoSvo.  volumes, 
iilll^trated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Scott  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  History  of  th'  Ptiblic  Ehents  of 
Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons. 

Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  from  the  manuscript  journals 
of  modern  travellers  in  those  countries, 
edited  by  Robert  Walpole,  A.M.  are 
printing  in  a  quarto  volume,  illustrated  > 
by  engravings. 

The  Rev.  VVilliam  Kirby*  and  William 
Spence,  Esq,  are  preparing  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the 
Natural  H*story  of  Insects,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  inlrorlnce  that  delightfuf 
sci  uice  in  a  popular  dress'  to  the  British 
naturalist 

Dr.  John  Clarke  has  in  the  press,  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Paris  '•’pectator,  containing  ob¬ 
servations  on  Parisian  manner-  and  cus¬ 
toms  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  centur  ,  translated  from  the 
French,  is  printing  in  two  duodecimo 
volumes. 

A  Translation  of  the  Travels  of  AH 
Bey  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  &c,  between 
the  years  1803  and  1807,  written  by  him¬ 
self,  is  in  the  press;  and  will  form  two 
quarto  volumes,  illustrated  by  about  a 
hundred  plates. 

Scripture  Genealogy  and  Chronology, 
exhibiting,  in  regular  order,  the  various 
families  and  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
B.ble,  from  A<l3miothe  birth  of  Christ, 
Will  shortly  appear  in  the  same  size  as 
the  Scripture  Atlas> 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  tl^a^ 
Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareitb/ 
are  iu  the  press. 
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Select  Literary  Information. 


British  Biography  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  including  Lives  of  most  of  the 
eminent  charaet  rs  of  the  present  age, 
interspersed  with  much  ori.;inai  anec¬ 
dote  and  criticism,  is  printing  in  three 
thick  octavo  volumes. 

Robert  Southey,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,' 
a  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  including  the  M«  trical  Tales  and 
some  pieces  never  before  published. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  A.Gei  ar^ot,  late  rector 
of  S,  S.  Cyr  and  Jutitta,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Sois.'ons,  and  now  of  Liverpool,  will 
speedily  publish  a  new  edition  of  his 
Elements  of  French  Grammar,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Exercises. 

A  new  edition,  with  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  nearly  ready,  of  Letters  from  a 
Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to 
Ms  Friend  in  London,  first  published  in 
1734.  This  is  the  work  so  often  quoted 
in  the  “  lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  stated 
to  l)e  an  authentic  record  of  the  habits 
and  manners  described  in  “  Waverley,” 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
8vo.  with  a  plan  and  map.  The  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Paris  in  1814 :  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of 
1813;  or,  A  brief  and  impartial  History 
of  Events,  from  the  Invasion  of  France 
by  the  Foreign  Armies,  to  the  Capitula¬ 
tion  of  Paris  and  the  Dethronement  of 
Buonaparte:  accompanied  by  a  Delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  Traits  of  his  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  cause  of  his  Elevation. 
Compiled  from  anthei.tic  Documents, 
and  the  Testimony  of  Eye-Witnesses, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  P.  F.  F.  J. 
Giraud. 

In  the  Press,  the  second  edition  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  in  one  Volume  8vo. 
with  large  Plans,  10s.  6d.  boards, 
a  Circuinstaulial  Narrative  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign  in  Russia,  embellished  with  Plans 
of  the  Battles  of  ihi  Moskwa  and  Malo- 
Jaroslavitz.  By  Eugene  Labaume, 
'  Captain  tif  the  Royal  Geographical  En¬ 
gineers,  Ex-Officer  of  the  Ordnance  of 
Prince  Eugene,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  of  the  Iron  Crown;  'Au¬ 
thor  of  an  Abridged  Histoiy  of  the  Re¬ 


public  of  V’enlce.  This  Work  has 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in 
France.  It  is  not  merHy  a  dry  Narra-  I 
live  of  Battle*,^  but  abounds  with  the 
most  i)eautitul  dt^scriplions  of  afi'ectiu*' 
and  interesting  scenes,  of  which  the 
Autlior  was  an  eye-witness  :  therefore 
we  presume  it  cannot  (ad  to  interest  all 
classes  of  readers. 

Ill  the  press,  and  in  the  course  of 
March  will  be  published  in  1  vol.  4io. 
The  Remains  of  the  late  John  TwedUell 
A.M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  a  selection  of  his  Letteri 
written  from  the  Continent,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  disappear¬ 
ance  of  his  MSS.  and  Drawings, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Tweddell,  A.M. 

We  understand  that  next  month  will 
be  published  in  one  Vol.,  8vo.  “  A  Me¬ 
morial  offered  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Sophia  Electoressand  Dutches 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  containing  a  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  Constitution  and  policy 
of  England,  with  Anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  remarkable  Persons  of  that  time: 
By  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury.”  Now  first  published,  by  per* 
mission  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  in  '  the  Royal  Library  at  Han¬ 
over. — To  which  are  added  some 
Letters  from  Burnet  and  Leibnitz,  and 
fac-similies  of  the  hand  writing  of  those 
two  distinguished  men. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published.  Epistles,  and  other  Poems, 
By  T.  Grinfield,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

In  the  press,  The  World  without 
Souls,  revised  and  corrected  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  new  chapter,  printed  uniform* 

Jy  with  the  Velvet  Cushion  -•  the  fifth  edi¬ 
tion.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.  A* 
Vicar  of  Harrow, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Euslaceisnow  in  Italy, 
collecting  materials  for  a  third  volume 
of  his  highly  interesting  and  popular 
work,  “  A  Classical  Tour,  Acc.*’  reviewed 
in  ourNumbersfor  November  and  Deceifl' 
her. 


% 


We  ire  compelled  by  want  of  room,  to  defer  our  List,  of  New  Publications* 
The  articles  on  Whitaker’s  Visitation  Sermon,  Wardlaw’s  Lectures,  Philosophic** 
Tiaiisactions,  S.dPs  Abyssinia,  Colquhouoon  Spiritual  Comfort.  4(C.  arc  at  pre??’ 
and  will  appear  in  our  next  Num^T. 
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